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well-known * Class-book History of England,' and 
is published at the request of some experienced 
teachers in large elementary schools in which the 
latter book has been extensively used by senior 
scholars and pupil teachers. 

The favourable reception accorded to the * Class^ 
book ' in upper and middle-class schools, as attested 
by its large and increasing sale, is a ground for 
believing that its arrangement in the form of 
Beaders may prove equally useful for the higher 
standards in elementary schools, where a short, 
concise historical course is needed to meet the 
requirements of the Educational Department. 

The paging of these Beaders corresponds to that 
of the * Class-book History.' 
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ANOIENT BRITAIN. 



Vert uttle is known of the history of the Britiah Isles 
before the arrival of the Bomans under Julius Ciesar 
(55 B.C.). A Greek author, said to be Aristotle, who lived 
in the fourth century before Christ, first mentions these 
islands by name. He calls England and Scotland Albion 
(meaning White Island)^ and Ireland Kme (meaning 
West). The two former countries were known also by 
the name of Britannia, a word said to be derived from the 
name of the chief, Brutus, who first settled here. 

The inhabitants of these islands in the time of Julius 
Ceesar were of Celtic origin, and were divided into two 
branches, the Oael and the Cymry. The descendants 
of the Gael now inhabit Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland ; those of the Cymry are found in Wales. 

The people were divided into several tribes, each under 
an independent chief. Those inhabiting the southern parts 
of the island were more civilised than the rest. They cul- 
tivated the land, and made cloth for clothes. The inland 
tribes lived chiefiy on milk and fiesh, clothed themselves 
with the skins of beasts killed in the chase, tattooed their 
bodies, and stained them with a blue dye obtained from a 
plant called woad. Their towns were simply clusters of 
huts in the midst of the forests, surrounded by a ditch and 
a rampart of felled trees. They were brave and hardy in 
war ; their weapons were a dart or javelin, a sword, and a 
small shield. They fought in war-chariots, having scythes 
attached to the aides. A great portion of the country was 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

covered with forests, in which roamed the bear, wolf, and 
boar. Many other parts, now cultivated, were once marshes 
or moors. 

Commerce was not unknown to the southern Britons. 
Long before the birth of Christ, Phoenician sailors from the 
colonies in Spain and Africa came to the Scilly Isles for 
tin, which were called, in consequence, Cassiterides, or 
Tin Islands. Trade was also carried on with the Gauls. 
The chief exports were tin, iron, gold, copper, dogs, skins, 
and slaves ; and the imports were salt, brass, and earthen- 
ware. 

The religion of the Britons was a system of idolatry 
called Dnddism, from a Greek word drus, an oak, because 
their religious services were performed chiefly in groves of 
oak. Their priests were called Druids, who were also 
bards, teachers of youth, law-givers, and judges. Their 
influence over the people was immense. They believed 
that' the soul was. immortal, and passed after death into 
another body ; they taught piety to the gods and kindness 
to man, and offered human sacrifices upon their altars, or 
in large cages of wicker-work. The persons thus sacrificed 
were those guilty of crime, or prisoners of war. The Druidn 
had great veneration for the oak and the mistletoe. When 
the mistletoe was foimd growing upon the oak, the chief 
Druid, or Arch-Druid, assembled the whole tribe on New 
Year's Day, which was then in the month of March, and 
with much ceremony cut down the plant with a golden 
sickle. Two white bulls were then offered in sacrifice, and 
prayers made to the gods that the mistletoe thus cut should 
prove a sure remedy against disease and poison. 

The custom of decorating houses at Christmas with the 
mistletoe and other evergreens has, no doubt, come down 
to us from these early times. 

The immense ruins found in various parts of England, 
Buch as those of Stonehenge and Abury, in Wiltshire are 
supposed to be the remains of Druidical temples. 
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THE BOMAN PERIOD. 

66 B.C. to 426 A.D.— 481 years. 



CHAPTER I. 

Julius CsBsar, the commacder of the Roman foroea in 
Gaul (France), resolved to attempt the conquest of Britain, 
because the inhabitants had given help to some of the Gallio 
tribes in their wars against him. He sailed across the 
Straits of Dover with two legions, or 12,000 men, . 
and landed near Deal. The Britons, collected on ^ 
the beach, bravely resisted his forces, but after a 
severe struggle they were forced to give way to 
Roman valour and discipline. Ailer a few days Caesar re- 
turned to Graul, having received promises of submission and 
a few hostages. 

In the following year he returned with 800 ships, con- 
taining five legions, or 30,000 foot, and 2,000 -- 
horse. The Britons, under the leadership of 
Casstvelaimus, chief of the tribe of the Trino- * ' 
bantes, were driven across the Thames, and the fortress of 
VeralamiunL, where St. Albans now stands, was destroyed. 
After this event, and the failure of an attack upon the 
Roman naval camp on the coast, the Britons sued for 
peace. Caesar fixed the amount of tribute, received 
hostages, and went back to Gaul with all his forces. 
• Britain was firee from Roman interference for the next 
Oinety-seven years. During this time, several emperors 
thought of conquering the island. One, called Caligula, 
collected an army on the coast of Gaul, but instead of 
crossing the Channel, he gave there the signal of battle, and 
told the soldiers to gather shells in remembrance of their 
victory over the ocean. 
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4 HISTOBY OF ENGLAND. 

At lengtli the Emperor ClandilU aent a general, Anlus 

.^ Plautius, with an army to invade Britain. He 
drove the Britons across the Thames, and waa 

' ' then joined by the emperor himself with a new 
army. Claudius penetrated into Essex, and took Camalo- 
dTmum (Colchester or Maldon). He then returned to 
Eome, leaving the government of the conquered part of 
the island to Plautius and Vespasian. A chief, called 
Caractacns, headed the Britons for some years. Forced at 
last to retire into Wales, he united his forces with the 
people of the district, who were named Silnres, and took 
up a strong position on a hill in Shropshire, called Caer- 
Caradoc. Ostorius Scapula, the successor of Plautius, 
marched against him, defeated his forces, and captured his 
stronghold. Caractacus fled for refuge to his step-mother, 
Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, who treacherously 
gave him up to the Romans. He was taken in chains to Homo, 
along with his family ; but the Emperor Claudius was so 
pleased with his spirit and bravery that he set him at liberty. 

Another famous leader of the Britons was Boadicea, 
Queen of the Iceni, a thbe inhabiting Norfolk and Suffolk. 
On account of insults received from the Roman officers, she 
called her people to arms, and while the Boman governor, 
Suetonius PauliniUl, was destroying the Druids of Mona 
(Anglesey), she overthrew Camalodunum, burnt Londi- 

^^ nitim (London), and killed about 70,000 Romans. 
Suetonius soon afler attacked her, and slew in a 

^•^' great battle about 80,000 of her forces. She 
herself escaped captivity by taking poison. 

Julius Agricola, appointed governor 78 a.d., was the 
most successful Roman general ever sent to Britain. In 
the first two years of his government he conquered the 
whole country as far as the Tweed. In 81 a.d. he ex-* 
tended his conquests to the Friths of Forth and Clyde, and 
there built a chain of fortresses. He afterwards penetrated 
to the foot of the Grampians, where he defeated a Caledo- 

^ . nian chief named Galg^us, in a battle supposed 
to have been fought at Ardoch, Perthsliire. About 
the same time the Roman ships, sailing .round 
Britain, discovered it to be an island. 
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Agricola attempted to win the good-will of the Britons 
by establishing good laws and ruling them with justice. 
He taught them to build temples and houses, and en- 
couraged the study of all peaceful arts; and thus very 
many were persuaded to learn the Roman language, and 
adopt the manners, customs, and dress of their conquerors. 

After the recall of Agricola, nothing of interest hap- 
pened until the time of the Emperor Hadrian, who visited 
the island 120 a.d. He drove back the Caledonians, and 
built a strong rampart between the River Tyne and the 
Sol way Frith, called the Wall of Hadrian, the ruins of 
which are known as the Picts' Wall. Lollius XTrbicus, 
the governor under the Emperor AntonillTis ^^^ 
Pius, drove the Caledonians beyond the Friths of 
Clyde and Forth, and repaired the forts built by 
Agricola, to which he gave the name of the Wall of 
Antoninus, now known as Graham's Dyke. 

In the year 208 a.d. the aged JSmperor Severus came 
to the island. In order to punish the Caledonians for their 
attacks upon the Roman province, he penetrated through 
the thick forests to the northern districts, and defeated the 
mountaineers in many a battle, but with a loss to ^^ ^ 
himself of 50,000 men. On his return, he caused 

. AD 

the Wall of Hadrian to be repaired and strength- 
ened with new forts; and soon after he died at Ebor- 
acnm (York). 

For some years afler this Britain was free from the 
attacks of the Caledonians. But now a new enemy ap- 
peared, in the shape of Saxon pirates, who, coming from 
the German coast, committed many ravages on the eastern 
part of the island. An of&cer was specially appointed 
by the Romans to ward off their attacks, and for this reason 
he was called the Count of the Saxon Shore. The first 
one appointed to this duty, named Caransins, _^ 
was accused of receiving bribes from the pirates ; 
and, fearing punishment, he made himself Emperor 
of Britain, and ruled the country well, until he was slain 
by his minister Allectns, 293 a.d. Allectus was killed in 
battle by the Emperor Constantins, who restored Britain 
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to the Roman sway, 296 a.d. This emperor married 

_.^ a British lady, named Helena ; he died at York, 

and was succeeded in the empire by his son Con- 

stantine, afterwards called the Great. 

After the death of Constantius, the northern part of 

Britain was again troubled by the people of Caledonia, 

who were now called Picts and Scots. The Picts were the 

descendants of the Caledonians, and the Scots were people 

who pissed over from the north of Ireland. These savage 

tribes penetrated once as far as London, but they were 

ultimately driven back to their own boundaries. 

A Homan general named Maximus, who had fought 

bravely against the Picts and Scots, made himself Emperor 

of Britain, and invaded Gaul with a large army of Britons, 

in the hope of becoming master of the western half of the 

A|«|« Roman Empire. He was defeated and put to 

death. Many of the Britons who had followed 

his standard ^settled in a part of Gaul called 

Armorica (Brittany). The Picts and Scots, taking ad- 

^Q^ vantage of the absence of the troops under 

Maximus, renewed their attacks ; but Stilicho, a 

A.D. 7.7 

Roman general sent by the Emperor Honorius, 
repelled them, and gave peace to the island. 

About this time the Goths and barbarians from the 
central parts of Europe were making great inroads upon 
the Roman Empire, so that it became necessary to with- 
draw the legions from Britain in order to defend Italy. 
On this account Honorius released the Britons from their 
. . ^ allegiance, and recalled his soldiers to fight against 
Alaric, King of the Goths. The Britons, thus left 
defenceless, were attacked again by their old 
enemies the Picts and Scots, and were, consequently, com- 
pelled to petition Rome for assistance A legion returned 
in 418 A.D., drove back the enemy, repaired the northern 
426 walls, drilled the people in the use of arms, and 
A.D. then took their final departure. 
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CHAPTER n. 
OOVERlTMEirr. BELIOIOir, ETC. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The Romans divided Britain into six provinces, vis. 

1. BSITAirinA PBIKA, the country south of the Thames and 

the Bristol ChanneL 

2. BKHAirHIA 8EGTJHDA, Wales .and the border oounties 

west of the Severn and Bee. 

3. ELAVIA G2ESABIEHSI8, the country from the Thames to 

the Humber and Mersey. 

4. IffAXTMA G2ESABIEK8IS, from tJbe Humber to the WaU of 

Hadrian, on the Tyne. 
6. YALEBTIA, from the Tyne to Antonine's WalL 
6. VESPASIAN A, north of Antonine's Wall. 

The last-named province was never conquered by the 
Romans. Each province had its own governor ; over all 
was an officer, called a Vicarius, or vicar, who was respon- 
sible to the Prefect of Gaul. There were usually kept in 
the island about 20,000 soldiers, who were xmder the com- 
mand of three chief officers, called respectively the Count 
of Britain, the Duke of Britain, and the Count of the Saxon 
Shore. 

The towns built by the Romans were originally fortified 
stations for the soldiers, to which the name castra, or camp, 
was given. Traces of this word remain in the names ot 
towns ending in Chester, caster, or caster, as Manchester, 
Leicester, Doncaster. Many of these towns were adorned 
with temples, theatres, baths, circuses, monuments, and 
large mansions. Their inhabitants were chiefly Roman, 
though we must understand by this term people collected 
fix)m all parts of the empire. 

The tnide of the country was considerable ; there were 
native manufactures of pottery and glaas, and com was 
grown and exported to a large extent Excellent roads 
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were made and paved with stone, to which the name strata 
was given — the origin of tor street. The following were 
the four chief roads : 1. Watling Street, extending from 
the coast of Kent, through London and Chester, to Car- 
narvon. 2. Ryknield Street, from the mouth of the Tyne 
to St. David's. 3. Irmin or Hermin Street, from St. 
David's to Southainpton. 4. Foss Way, between Corn- 
wall and Lincoln. 

Christianity is said to have been introduced into the 
island early in the second century. Though we know not 
how or by whom it was first preached here, yet we are 
certain its progress was rapid and extensive.* British 
bishops littended the Council of Aries, in France, 314 a.i). ; 
and some are supposed to have been present at the Council 
of Nice, 325 a.d. The profession of Christianity was 
attended with the same dangers in Britain as elsewhere. 
Li 303 A.D., during the persecution under the Emperor 
Diocletian, St. Alban, the first British martjrr, sufiered 
death at Verulamium, since called in his honour St. 
Albans. 

LEADIKQ DATES OF THE FEBIOD. 

First Landing of Julius Caesar . • • .65 Ka 

Second ditto * • • • 54 ^ 

Boman Invasion nnder Clandini • ... 48 a.d. 

Oaraotaons taken prisoner 51 ,. 

Boadioea 61 >, 

Julius Agrioola sent to Britain . . . • 78 „ 

Agrioola's Wall, from Tyne to Bolway Frith . 81 „ 

Battle with Oalg<^cns 84 „ 

Hadrian's WaU built 120 „ 

Antonine's Wall 139 ,, 

Severus dies at York 211 „ 

Usurpation of Garausius 286 „ 

St. Alban' s Martyrdom 303 „ 

Constantius dies at York 806 „ 

Honorius frees Britain from its Allegiance . . 410 „ 

A Boman Legion returns to assist the Britons .418 » 

Bomans finally leave Britain . . • • 426 „ 

* Some think that oonyerted Boman soldiers vere the first 
preachers of Christianity in this island ; while others say that this 
honour belongs to St Paul or St. Peter. 
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426 A.D. to 1066 A.D. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SAXON HEPTABGHT. 

426 A.D. to 827 A.D. 

On the final departure of the Romans, the chief towns in 
Britain became the centres of petty kingdoms under the 
rule of military chiefs. Instead of imiting together against 
their old enemies — ^the people of Caledonia — ^they made 
war against each other, and tibus offered themselves an easy 
prey to those rude and warlike invaders. On one occasion 
they had the good sense to put aside their animosities and 
unite together in defence of their homes. Under the 
leadership of Gtermanus, a Gallic bishop, who happened to 
be in the island at that time, the Britons attacked a/ 
plundering band of Picts, and, commencing the onslaught 
with the shout of ' Hallelujah ! ' routed them with great 
slaughter. This war-cry gave to the battle -^^ 
the name of the HaUelnjali Victory. The ^^ 
peace that followed this victory was only of 
short duration. Rivalry sprang up again, disunion 
crept in, quarrels arose; and so the weakness that 
consequently followed invited fresh attacks from the 
wily northern foe. About this time, the southern 
Britons were divided into two Actions. One of these, 
representing the Roman interest and headed by Am- 
brosius, consisted of the Roman citizens left in the 
island; the other, headed by Vortigern, was called the 
British party, and was composed chiefly of Britons. The 
common danger of the dreaded Pict compelled both fkc- 
tions to send to Gaul for help. A letter, entitled ' Tho 
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Groans of the Britons/ was sent to jEtius, Prefect of Gaul, 

in which it was said : — ' The barbarians chase us into the 

^^^^ sea ; the sea throws us back upon the barbarians ; 

and we have only the hard choice left us at 

perishing by the sword or by the waves.' This 

last appeal for Roman help was made in vain, and the 

Britons had to look elsewhere for assistance. 

Just then, three long keels, filled with Saxon freebooters, 
wore cruising off the southern coasts, imder the command 
of two brothers, called Hengist and Horsa. These pirates 
were men of large size, with blue eyes and long yellow 
hair, and armed with long swords, spears, battle-axes, and 
hanimers. Their religious belief made them fearless and 
terrible in war, for they thought that death on the battle- 
field admitted tiiem to Valhalla, or the Hall of Woden, the 
god of war, where they should drink wine out of the skulls 
of their enemies. Their homes lay on th^. German coast, 
between Denmark and the river Rhine. Such were the 
people to whom Yortigern turned for help against the 
ravages of the Picts and Scots, and the opposition of the 
faction under Ambrosius. They landed at Ebbsfleet, on 
^^Q the coast of Kent, successiully repelled the 
enemies of Vortigem, and for this service re- 
ceived as a reward the Isle of Thanet. The story 
of the first Saxon settlement in this island rests on un- 
certain tradition. It is said that Vortigem fell m love with 
Rowena, the daughter of Hengist^ and promised to give 
up Kent on condition of receiving her in marriage. An- 
other story says that Hengist and Horsa, attracted by the 
beauty of the country, turned their arms against the Britons, 
and seized upon Kent. For a century after this, firesh 
bands from the German coast poured into the coxmtry, and 
established settlements on the eastern and southern coasts 
and river basins. These settlers were three tribes of 
y English race, Jntes, Angles, and Saxons ; but in the course 

of time they received in this land the common name of 
Anglo-SaxonB and English. During the century and a 
half following the first arrival of the Saxons, the following 
seven kingdoms, commonly called the Saxon Heptarchy, 
stand out in marked prominence among the mass of smaller 
states' — 
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KINGDOM EXTENT F0T7NDEB DATB 

1. K£HT Modem Kent .... Hengist 457 aj>. 

2. SUSSEX (S. Saxony) . Snwex and Surrey . . . Ella . . 490 „ 
S. WESSSX (W. Saxony) Counties west of Sussex 

and south of the Thames, 

excepting Cornwall . . Ceidic . 619 ^ 

4. ESSEX (East Saxony) Essex, Middlesex, and 

part of Herts .... Ercenwin 627 n 

5. VOBTHtTMBBIA . North of the Humber to 

the Forth Ida . , 647 « 

6. EAST ANOLIA . . . Norfolk, Suffolk, and 

Cambridge . • • • Ufb. . 676 „ 

7. MEBGIA .... Central Counties . . . Cridda . 682 „ 

The Britons fought hard for their hearths and homes ; 
those who refused to yield to the Saxon invaders were 
driven to the west of the island ; and in modem Wales — 
the kingdom of Strathclyde, stretching irom Dumbarton to 
Chester — and in Cornwall, Devon, and part of Somerset, 
they found a refuge, and maintained their independence. 

It was in the struggle against Cerdic, the founder of 
Wessex, that the British King Arthlir is said to have ac- 
quired his fame. At Camelot, in Somersetshire, his capital, 
he gathered round him the bravest of his followers, who 
were known as the Knights of the Bound Table ; mm^ 
and for twenty-four years he fought bravely for 
his kingdom, and conquered the Saxons in twelve 
battles. He is said to have been mortally wounded in a 
war with his rebellious nephew, Modred, and buried at 
Glastonbury. 

We have seen that at the close of the sixth century there 
were seven prominent Saxon kingdoms established in Britain. 
These, however, did not long maintain their independence. 
Wars arose between them ; the kingdoms were gradually re- 
duced in number, till, in the beginning of the ninth century, 
they were united under one head. During these struggles 
for supremacy, the king who acquired dominion over the 
others was called by the title of Bretwalda, a word mean- 
ing * supreme ruler,' There were, in all, eight of these 
rulers. Of these, the first was Ella of Kent ; the second, 
Ceawlin of Wessex ; the third, Ethelbert of Kent East 
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Anglia supplied the fourth ; Northumbria, the next three ; 
and Wessex, the eighth and last. 

During the rule of^ the third Bretwalda, Eithelbert of 
Kent, Christianity was introduced into his kingdom. The 
Saxon tribes, hating the Christian faith of the conquered 
Britons, continued their idolatrous worship long ailer their 

RQV settlement in the island. In the year 597 A.D., 
Augustine, with forty monks, was sent by Pope 
Gregory of Kome to convert the English. They 
first came to the kingdom of Kent, .and there received a 
favourable reception, chiefly through the influence of 
Ethelbert's wife. Bertha, daughter of the King of Paris, 
who was a Christian. Kent thus became the first Christian 
kingdom, and Canterbury, its capital, the first Christian 
city, which has since remained the spiritual metropolis of 
England. Sebert, King of Essex, was the next royal con- 
vert He destroyed the temple of Apollo at Westminster, 
and dedicated in its place a church to St. Peter, where 
Westminster Abbey now stands. A temple of Diana was 
also destroyed, and a church built in honour of St. Paul, 
on the site of St PauPs Cathedral. Christianity spread to 
the north in the time of the Bretwalda Edwin of North- 
umbria, who built a city on the south of the Forth, and 
called it afler his own name, Edwin*s burgh. York, his 
capital, still remains the ecclesiastical metropolis of the 
north of England. 

Before the arrival of Augustine in the south, Christian 
missionaries from Ireland, headed by Columba, had con- 
verted many of the Plots and Scots, and several disagree- 
ments on religious matters arose between these and the 
missionaries from Rome. Augustine claimed supremacy 
over all Christians in the island, whether converted by his 
mission or not, and on this account there were serious 
controversies between him and the heads of the British 
Chiurch. In spite of these differences, however, Chris- 
tianity gradually and steadily made way, and an tmited 
Church was at length formed. Before the end of the 
seventh century, the last heathen Saxon kingdom, Sussex, 
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was admitted into the fold of Christ, and the spiritual con« 
quest of the English was thus complete. 

At the close of the eighth century, Northumbrian Mercia, 
and Wesson, were the only three remaining kingdoms. 
Between the first two there were long and bloody wars, 
but at last Mercia obtained the supremacy. During these 
contests the most renowned Mercian king was OfEk the 
Terrible. Excepting Wessex, all the kingdoms were 
under his sway ; and to resist the inroads of the Welsh he 
built a deep ditch from the Dee to the mouth of the Wye, 
long known by the name of Ofia's Dyke, traces of which 
Btill remain. He caused the King of East Anglia to be 
murdered, and annexed the kingdom to his dominions. 
0& in after years thought to atone for this crime by 
liberal donations to the Church. He gave a tenth of his 
goods to the clergy, and made grants of money, called 
Peter's pence, for the maintenance of an English college at 
Rome. Ina, one of the early kings of Wessex, is said to 
have founded a school at Home, and to have taxed his 
people for its support at the rate of one penny per house. 

After the death of Ofia, 796 a.d., the greatness of Mercia 
continued for a short time under the reign of his son 
Cenwidf ; but it was soon eclipsed by the greater glory of 
the only remaining Saxon kingdom of Wessex. Egbert, a 
prince who had spent many years in France at the Court 
of Charlemagne, and had learnt from that great hero the arts 
of war and government, was called to the throne of the West 
Saxons. Under his rule Wessex became the un- ^^^^ 
disputed head of the . English nation. The 
smaller kingdoms gladly sought his protection 
against Mercia, and submitted to his supremacy. North- 
umbria yielded to his arms without a struggle. Mercia 
fought hard to retain its power and greatness, but in 827 a.d. 
it was forced to submit to the West Saxons, and though it 
retained for another half-century its own line of kings, 
they were only vassals to the King of Wessex. Thus, all 
tiie Saxon kingdoms in England were united under ^^^ 
the eighth Bretwalda, Egbert, and the period of 
the Heptarchy came to an end. Just before the * * 
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submission of Mercia, the long struggle with the Comisb 
Britons was brought to a close, and the supremacy of 
Weasex extended to the Land^s End. The country now 
took the name of Angle-land, or England, from the 
Angles, the most numerous of the Saxon tribea; but 
Egbert contented himself with the title of King of tho 
West Saxons. The prouder title of * King of the English ' 
was first taken by Edward the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great. 

Of the three tribes that settled in England, the Angles 
gave their name to the country, the Saxons gave a royal 
dynasty, and the Jutes, the least numerous, supplied thd 
spiritual capital of the English Church. 
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Egbert, after the conquest of M^cia, compelled the in* 
habitants of Wales to acknowledge his supremacy, and 
thus all the Celtic people south of the Dee, as well as all 
the Saxon population, became his vassals. His supremacy, 
however, was soon interrupted by the invasion of the 
Danes, or the Norsemen. These invaders were of the 
same race as the Saxons, and resembled them in character, 
habits, and appearance. Their leaders were called vikings, 
or sea-kings; their vessels were painted to represent 
dragons ; their banners bore the figure of a raven ; and their 
arms chiefly consisted of battle-axe, bow, and war-hammer. 
.As worshippers of Woden and Thor, they felt great 
hatred towards the Saxons for becoming Christians, so that 
wherever they landed the people were murdered, the 
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houses burnt, the lands laid waste, and tbe churchca 
ly^iy destroyed. They first made their appearance in 
*^^ the island in the time of Ofia. At first, Devon 
and Cornwall were their favourite landing-places, 
because the Britons there welcomed them against tiie com- 
^^e mon enemy, the Saxons. Egbert at length defeated 
them with great slaughter at Hengsdown-Hilly 
Cornwall. He died the following year. 
Ethelwulf succeeded his &ther Egbert as King of the 
ftQA West Saxons. By his first wife, Osberga, he 
had four sons, all of whom came in turn to the 
'. throne. . He is said to have been educated for a 
monastic life. In his later days he made a pilgrimage to 
Eome in company with his youngest son 'Alfred, and on 
his return through France he married Judith, the daughter 
of King Charlea the Bald, a princess about twelve years 
old. About' the same time he made a grant of a tenth 
of the land for religious purposes. His reign ^as so dis- 
turbed by repeated attacks of the Danes that every 
Wednesday was set apart for invoking Divine help against 
them. The Danes at first only came with a view to 
plunder, but about 850 a.i>. they spent the winter in the 
LJe of Sheppey, and thus gave warning of their intention 
to form permanent settlements on English ground. Ethel- 
wulf died 858 a.d., and was buried at Steyning, in Sussex. 
Ethelbald, son of the last king, ascended the throne of 
J.--. Wessex, allowing his brother Ethelbert to rule 
the rest of his dominions. He married his step- 
mother, Judith, but he was eventually persuaded 
to put her away. By another marriage with Baldwin of 
Flanders, she became the ancestress of the Conqueror's 
wife. Ethelbald, after a reign devoid of interest, died 
860 A.D., and was buried at Sherborne, Dorset. 

Ethelbert succeeded his brother. His reign of six years 
is noted for struggles with the Danes, who descended upon 
ftAA the Isle of Thanet, wasted Kent with fire and 
sword, and stormed and burnt his capital, Win- 
chester. He died 866 a.d., and was buried at 
Sherborne. 
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Ethelred I. ascended his brother's throne. In this 
reign the Danes began to aim at the conquest ^^^ 
of the country in earnest. They overran North- 
umbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, and made 
thonselves masters of these territories in a period of fi^e 
years. Edmund, the under-king of East Anglia, was taken 
a prisoner by them, and, because he would not renounce 
Christianity, he was fastened naked to a tree, and slain with 
arrows. The place of his burial was afterwards called 
Bury St. Edmunds, and a monastery was erected there in 
honour of his memory. 

The Danes then burst upon Wessex. Ethelred and 
his brother Alfred met them in battle after battle q,-- 
with varied success, but at Merton, in Surrey, 
Ethelred was mortally wounded, and was buried 
at Wimbome. 

Alfred became King of Wessex on his brother's death, 
in the thick of the strife with the Danes. In ^„^ 
this year nine pitched battles, besides smaller 
engagements, were fought on West- Saxon ground 
against these hardy Norsemen. Peace was made in 
872 A.D., and the Danes retired north of the Thames. 
Wessex was for a time delivered, but the remaining part of 
the country was entirely under Dani&(h supremacy. In 
878 A.D. they renewed their attacks upon Wessex imder 
Guthnmi their chief, and captured Chippenham, the resi- 
dence of Alfred. The king himself, dispirited by his many 
losses, retired for refuge to ihe marshes of Somersetshire, 
where, in the Isle of Athelney, between the rivers Parret 
and Tone, he found a secure hiding place for some months 
in the house of a swineherd. One day the peasant's wife, 
ignorant of the rank of her guest, put him to mind some 
cakes which were baking on the hearth. But he, wrapt in 
thought, forgot all about the cakes, and allowed them to bum. 
For this neglect the poor woman soundly rated him, calling 
him an idle fellow, too lazy to mind what he was ready 
enough to eat. The hospitable swineherd became in time 
Bishop of Winchester. Here the king's bravest and most 
faithful followers gathered round him, and it was soon 

C 
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resolved to strike another blow for the independence of 
their country. Alfred, disguising himself as a minstrel^ 
wandered into the Danish camp, learnt eyezything he 
desired tc know, and then returned to summon his 
gwQ mon for a sudden attack upon the enemy. . At 
Etiiandime, in Wilts, the fight took place ; the 

' ' Danes fled to their camp, where they were closely 
besieged for fourteen days and forced to surrender. By 
the treaty of peace that followed, the Danes were to leave 
Wessez and that part of Mercia south-west of Watling 
Street; their chiefs were to embrace Christianity, and 
receive the whole land beyond Watling Street as vassals 
of the West- Saxon King. The district thus given up to 
the Danes was called the Danelagh. The extent of their 
occupation is seen in the present day in the names of 
places ending in by. 

In the years of peace that followed, Alfred strengthened 
his kingdom by establishing a system of militia, and by 
forming a naval force to meet the sea-kings on their own 
element. After this, the Danes had little chance of suc- 
cess against him. Once again, towards the close of his 
reign, 893 a.d., another chief, Hastings, with 880 ships, 
attempted to gain a footing in the island, and for three 
years committed many ravages in the south ; but Alfred 
successfully repxdsed him, and finally drove him out of the 
country. The rest of the reign was peaceful. 

Alfred's many virtues deservedly gave to his name the 
title of ' Great' His whole life was devoted to the good of 
his subjects, and there is scarcely a name in history that 
can compare with his. As a warrior, his wars were con- 
ducted in self-defence, and his victories were never stained 
by cruelty. His religion was free from superstition, and 
his learning void of vain show. His peaceful days were 
divided into three parts; one was given to business of 
State, a second was devoted to study and religious exer- 
cises, and a l^ird was set apart for sleep and necessary 
recreation. To measure the time, he made candles to bum 
one inch in twenty minutes, and constructed lanterns to pro 
4ect them from the drai^ghts in his ill-built palace. His love 
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of learning and literary work were points of beauty in his 
character. He founded schools, invited scholars to his court, 
encouraged learning in every possible way, with a single eye 
to the good of his people. He himself translated into the 
English tongue, * Bede'a History of the Saxon Church,' 
< ^sop's Fables,' ' The Psalms,* and other works. 

Many things have been attributed to Alfred which have 
no authority for their truth. He is said to have founded 
the University of Oxford, but of this there is no proof. 
The division of the country into shires, hundreds, and 
tithings ; trial by jury, and other germs of English law, 
are attributed to him, but traces of all these are found be- 
fore his time. It is true, however^ that he improved the 
happiness of his subjects by establishing a code of laws 
gathered together from the best laws of his predecessors, 
especially those of Ina, King of Wessex, Offa of Mercia, 
and Ethelbert, the first Christian ELing of Kent ; and these 
he administered with such justice that crime became rare* 

Alfred died at Farringdon, Berks, and was 901 
buried at Winchester. a.d. 
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CHAPTER m. 
BASLT 8AX0K KINGS— Continued. 



Bdward the Elder, Ron of Alfred, ascended the throne. 
^^^ He equalled his father as a warrior and a 
nder, and was only inferior to him in literary 
work. His right to the throne was disputed by 
his cousin, Ethelwald, the son of Ethelred I., who allied 
himself with the Danes of Northumbria and East Anglia. 
In the war that followed, Ethelwald was slain, and Mercia, 
East Anglia, and Esnex were recorered from the Danish 
yoke. Edward, welcomed as a deliverer, became the 
immediate sovereign of all England south of the Humber, 
and was the first Saxon King to take the title of King of 
England. The Princes of Wales, Northumbria, Strath- 
clyde, and Scotland acknowledged his supremacy, and chose 
him ' as their &ther and lord.* This submission of Scot- 
land is worthy of notice ; for, from the time of Edward to 
the fourteenth century, Scotland was always regarded as a 
vassal kingdom, and its homage was one of the rights of 
the English crown. Edward died at Farringdon, leaving 
many sons and daughters. (925 a.d.) 

Athelstan, the natural son of Edward, was then chosen 

Aoe king. He completed his father^s work by making 

Northumbria part of his kingdom. The Danes, 

Welsh, and Scots combined together to throw off 

his supremacy, but they were completely overthrown in the 

battle of Bnmanburgh (Bamborough ?), 937 a.d. This 

king was zealous in the cause of religion, and eager for the 

extension of commerce. A royal order was issued that the 

Bible should be translated into the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 

and a copy placed in every church ; and the title of Thane 

was granted to every merchant who made three voyages in 

his own ship. Athelstan die4 at Gloucester. (940 a.d.) 
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Edmund I., the Magnificent, son of Edward the Elder, 
Bucceeded Athelstan. The Danes, under Anlaf, ^^^ 
again becoming troublesome, were expelled from ^^ 
the Five Burghs— Derby, Leicester, Netting- ^'^' 
ham, Stamford, and Lincoln. The kingdom of Stiathcljde 
was abolished, and the greater part of it^— Cumberland, 
Galloway, and other districts — ^was granted to the King of 
Scotland. Edmund was murdered while at supper, at 
Pucklechurch, near Gloucester, by Leolf, a man whom he 
had banished ibr robbery. (946 a.d.) 

Edred, son of Edward the Elder, was chosen king by 
the Witan, because Edmund's sons were too j^- 
young to rule. The Northumbrian Danes again ^ 
attempted to revolt, but the rebellion was im-^ 
mediately crushed^ and garrisons ware stationed in all their 
chief towns. The king's chief adviser was Dunstan, Abbot 
of Glastonbury. This ecclesiastic desired to introduce 
changes into the Church, which caused much opposition. 
The clergy then were divided into two parties — ^regular 
and secular. The regular were those who lived in monastic 
establishments, and were so called from the Latin word 
* REGULA,' a rule. The secular were those who dealt with, 
or lived in, the * afiCULUM,' or world, and who were the 
parish priests. He attempted to enforce celibacy among 
the clergy, and endeavoured to turn out the seculars 
from the cathedrals and chief churches. His infiuence 
was checked for a time by the death of Edred at Win- 
chester. (955 A.D.) 

Edwy, the Fair, son of Edmund I., became king. He 
was opposed to the policy of Dunstan in church ^.^ 
matters. His marriage with a near relative, 
Elgiva, was the occasion of an open quarrel be- 
tween him and Dunstan. On the coronation day, Edwy 
retired for a while from the banquet-hall to the apartments 
of his wife and mother-in-law, and there he was soon 
followed by Dunstan and Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who insulted the queen and forced the king back to the 
banquet. Dunstan was afterwards banished. Odo suc- 
ceeded in separating Elgiva from her husband, andj after 
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burning her face in order to destroy her beauty, sent her 
away to Ireland. Betuming to England some time after, 
she was waylaid by Odo's spies, who cut the sinews of her 
legs, and left her to die at Gloucester. The supporters of 
Odo and Dunstan caused the Mercians and Northumbrians 
to revolt from Edwy, and choose his brother Edgar as 
their king. They recalled Dunstan from banishment, and 
forced Edwy to content himself with the country south 
of the Thames. The death of this king soon followed, and 
the whole country was rexmited under Edgar. (958 a.d.) 
Edgftr, the Pacific, then ascended the throne. His whole 
AKQ reign was one of xmdisturbed peace. He made 
. -^ Dunstan Archbishop of Canterbury, on the death 
of Odo, and vigorously supported his policy against 
the seculars. In this reign the Saxon power in England 
reached its greatest height. His supremacy was acknow- 
ledged by the Welsh and the Scotch ; and the Danes of 
Northumbria, being allowed the privilege of making their 
own laws, never attempted the least opposition to his rule. 
He annually went through the country to ensure the right 
administration of justice ; and once, when visiting Chester, 
his baige was rowed on the Dee by eight vassal princes. 
To rid the country of wolves, he exacted yearly 300 wolves, 
heads from the Welsh instead of their usual tribute ; and 
pardoned certain criminals on condition of destroying a 
specified number of these animals. By his orders a standard 
of weights and measures was fixed. He increased the pros- 
perity of England by cultivating friendly intercourse and 
trade with foreign lands. Edgar died, 975 a.d., and was 
buried at Glastonbury, leaving two sons: Edward, by his 
first wife Ethelfleda, and Ethelred, by his second wife 
Elfrida. 

Edward, called the Martyr, was raised to the throne 
^^. chiefly through the influence of Dunstan, although 
there was a strong party in favour of Elfrida^s 
son. This king's reign was short. When hunt- 
ing near Corfe Castle, Dorsetshire, he paid a visit to his 
step-mother ; and while drinking a cup of wine as he was 
on the point of leaving, he was stabbed in the back by her 
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orders. He galloped off, but, fainting from loss of blood, 
he fell from his horse and was dragged along the ground 
with his foot fast in the stirrup until he was dead. His 
sad death, 979 a.d., obtained for him from the monks, whom 
he so highly favoured, the name of * martjnr.* 

Ethelred II., the Unready, was ten years old when he 
became king. His long reign of thirty-seven ^„^ 
years was one of misgovemment, misfortime, and 
disgrace. Two years af^er his accession, the 
Danish pirates, whose invasions had ceased since the 
time of Athelstan, renewed their attacks under Sweyn of 
Denmark and Olaf of Norway. The multiplication of 
monasteries in the previous reigns weakened the resources 
of the country both in money and men, and Ethelred's 
government was too weak and spiritless to cope with the 
invaders. The treachery, too, of some of the nobles 
weakened the English cause, so that in the year 991 ad. 
the king thought it best to buy off the Northmen. The 
money for this purpose was obtained from the Dane-gelt, 
which was a tax of twelvepence on every hide of land, first 
levied to guard the coast against the Danes. This tax con- 
tinued to be levied till the reign of Henry H., when it was 
finally abolished. Payments of money only attracted fresh 
invaders. At last, Ethelred attempted to rid the country 
of these troublesome foes by a general massacre, 
which took place on the festival of St. Brice. t aao * 
Among the slain was Gimhilda, the sister of 
Sweyn, King of Denmark, and, to avenge her 
death and that of his countrymen, Sweyn invaded the country 
in force and committed great ravages. From time to time 
his onset was stayed by grants of money; but *|^,a 
Sweyn, accompanied by his son Canute, crossed 
the sea with a fleet carrying the whole force 
of Denmark, for the purpose of conquering the island. He 
sailed up the Humber, and with the help of the Danish 
population of the north he made himself master at once of 
the district. He then passed to the south, and was 
acknowledged king of the whole country. Ethelred and 
his family were forced to take refuge in Normandy, which 
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was the native land of his wife, Emma, the sister of Richard, 
1014 the reigning Duke. Swejn died early in the year 

A.D. after his conquest, at Gainsborough. 

Canute, his son, a youth of nineteen, was immediately 
proclaimed king by the Danish fleet, but the Witan 
decided to recall Ethelred and restore him to the throne on 
condition of ruling better. Canute was thus eompdiled to 
leave the country, but in revenge he cut off the hands, 
noses, and ears of his Saxon hostages. In 1015 a.d. he 
returned with an immense fleet and ravaged the south of 
the island. In spite of much opposition, he soon obtained 
possession of the whole country, with the exception of 
London. As he was pushing on to attack this city, 
Ethelred died, and was buried in St. Paul's Cathednd. 

(1016 A.D.) 

Edmund Ironside, son of Ethelred, was immediately 

iniA acknowledged king by the citizens of London^ 

but, as Canute was master of the remaining part 

of the country, the Witan offered him the crown 

at Southampton. Edmund, however, determined to fight 

to the death for the throne of his forefathers. In the course 

of seven months he fought six pitched battles with Canute. 

At the kst battle, Assandim, the Dane was victorious, 

chiefly through the treachery of Edric, the brother-in-law 

of Edmund, and the chief of the Saxon nobility died sword 

in hand. Edmund, by no means discouraged, hastened to 

gather another army round his banner. Canute followed 

him into Gioueestershire ; but here, on an island in the 

Severn, called Gluey, the two kings held a conference, and 

agreed to divide the kingdom between them. Edmund 

obtained all England south of the Thames, together with 

ini A ^^^^ -^^S^^i Essex, and London ; and Canute took 

the remainder. Edmund died the same year in 

London, whether naturally or by violence is not 

certainly known, and the whole realm fell to Canute. Hq 

left two infimt sons, Edward and Edmund. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

DANISH KnrecL 

1017 A.D. to 1042 A.D.— 25 Tears. 8 Xingi.' 



OANtJTE (son of Sweyn) . . , .1017 a.d. 
HASOLD HASEFOOT (son) .... 1035 „ 
EASDICANTTTE (half-brother) . • . 1040 „ 

Canute assembled the Witan at London immediately 
after the death of Edmund Ironside, claimed as his right 
the throne of England, and was duly elected 
king. His next step was to rid himself of -iJ^^ 
all rivals. The three brothers of Edmund, viz., 

AD 

Edwy, Edward, and Alfred,^ were too dangerous 
to remain unmolested. Edwy, the most popular, was 
treacherously killed by Canute's orders, and the two others 
were compelled to take refuge, in Normandy. In the first 
year of his reign, he married Emma, the widow of Ethel- 
red the Unready. It was then thought desirable to remove 
Edmund and Edward, the infant sons of Edmund Ironside, 
out of the way. They were sent to Sweden, where Canute's 
half-brother was reigning ; but, being a Christian man, he 
refused to do them harm, and sent them for safety to Stephen, 
the pious King of Hungary, where Edward married, and be- 
came the father of Edgar Atheling, Christina, and Margaret. 

Canute divided England into four divisions, keeping 
Wessex for himself, and appointing earls over the others. 
Amongst these earls we find the name of G-odwin, the 
£unous Earl of Kent. Some say that Godwin was the son 
of a Saxon churl, who won the fiivour of a powerful 
Danish chief during the wars of Edmund Ironside. He 
became a great favourite with Canute, and eventually the 
leading man in England. 

When Canute had made himself secure on the throne, 
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by putting to death or banishing those likely to become 
dangerous, he dismissed his Danish soldiers, excepting a 
body-guard of 3,000. He ruled the country according to 
Saxon law, and tried to create a good feeling between Dane 
and Saxon. By the help of his English subjects, he 
conquered Norway and Sweden, and exacted homage from 
Malcolm, King of Scotland. His later life was marked by 
zeal for religion. He went upon a pilgrimage to Eome, 
and there renewed the grant of Peter's pence to the Pope. 
He endowed monasteries, built churches, and devoted much 
money for other religious purposes. He is also said to have 
introduced Christianity into Denmark. On one occasion 
his courtiers said in flattery that his greatness was such 
that the sea wotdd obey him. To rebuke their foolishness, 
he seated himself on the beach near Southampton, and 
ordered the waves to retire. Waiting until the tide had 
surrounded his chair, he then reminded his flatterers that his 
power was nothing compared with His who alone could say 
to the waves, < Thus far shalt thon go, and no farther.* 

Canute died at Shaftesbury, and was buried at Win- 
chester. (1085 A.D.) By his first wife he had two sons, 
Sweyn and Harold; and by his second wife, Emma, he 
had a son, Hardicanute, and a daughter, Gunhilda. When 
he died, Sweyn was ruling in Norway ; Hardicanute held 
possession of Denmark ; and Harold was in England. 

Harold Harefoot claimed the throne of England on his 

lOft'i ^*^®^'^ death, and was strongly supported by 
the Danish party. Emma, Earl Godwin, and 
the chief men of Wessex claimed the throne for 
Hardicanute, in accordance with Canute^s agreement with 
Emma on her marriage, though that prince had not a drop 
of English blood in his veins. To prevent a civil war, the 
Witan divided the country between the two claimants; 
Harold was to reign north of the Thames, and Hardicanute 
in the south. The latter prince, however, wasted his time 
in Denmark, while his mother Emma and Earl Godwin 
looked after his interests in England. 

Edward and Alfred, the sons of Ethelred the Unready 
and Emma, taking advantage of the divisions of the king- 
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dom, made an attempt to recover their father s throne, but 
were forced to retire to Normandy. Alfred, the younger 
of the two, was soon afterwards enticed back, and, falling 
into the hands of Harold, was cruelly put to death at Ely. 
Earl Godwin was suspected of having a hand in this crime. 
As Hardicanute delayed to come to England, the Witan of 
Wessex deposed him,and elected Harold, 1037 a.d. Harold 
immediately banished Emma, who retired to the - ^^-^ 
court of Baldwin of Flanders. He died at Oxford, 
having no children. 

Hardicanute was in Flanders with his mother, making 
great preparations .for t^e invasion of England, when news 
of Harold's death reached him. The Witan offered him 
the throne, and he immediately sailed to Sandwich, in 
Kent, and was acknowledged king. He laid heavy taxes 
upon his subjects, and was altogether a rapacious, cruel, 
and bloodthirsty tyrant. He ordered Harold's body to be 
dug up, beheaded, and thrown into the Thames. It was 
afterwards recovered and secretly buried by the Danish 
population of London in their own burial-place outside 
the walls, where the church of St. Clement-le-Danes now 
stands, in the Strand. Earl Godwin was accused of a share 
m Alfred's murder, tried, and acquitted. But to appease 
the king, he presented him with a splendid ship, having a 
beak of gold, and manned wit^ eighty chosen wamors, all 
armed with the choicest weapons, and decorated with gold 
and silver. 

Hardicanute's excessive taxation excited a rebellious 
spirit in many parts of the country. In the city of 
Worcester the collectors were set upon and killed. The 
king in revenge burnt the city and ravaged the country. 
He died suddenly in a drunken fit, at Lambeth, at ^qaq 
a marriage festival, just as he was proposing the 
bride's health. He was buried at Winchester by 
the side of his father, and with him the direct line of Canute 
came to an end. Some time before his death, as he had 
no children, he sent for his half-brother Edward from 
Normandy, vdth a view to his succession to the crown. 
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CHAPTER V. 

8AX0K LIKE BE8T0BEB. 
1042 AJ). to 1066 A.D.— 84 Tears. 8 Ungi. 



EDWABD m. (the Confeiioz) . * • 1042 a.d. 
HABOLB II. (8on of Earl Godwin) • . 1066 „ 

Edwaxd III., son of Ethelred lihe Unready and Emma, waa 
immediately chosen king on the death of Hardicanute. 
1 AAO ^^ Danish line, on account of the misconduct of 
the sons of Canute, had become hateful, and the 
feeling of the nation demanded a king of English 
blood. Edward, the second son of Ethelred, was the only 
English prince at hand. Since the accession of his half- 
brother Hardicanute, the English court had been his home. 
The son of Edmund Ironside, who had the best claim to 
the crown by right of descent, was an exile in a foreign 
land, and no one thought of him ; he had passed out of 
mind. There was a slight opposition to Edward in &vour 
of Sweyn of Denmark, but the popular voice and the 
influence of Earl Grodwin succeeded in placing upon tne 
throne a descendant of the royal house of Cerdic 

Edward, on his accession, was about forly years of age. 
He was a man of moderate height, his face full and rosy, 
and his hair and long beard as white as snow. His manners 
were gentle and affable, and his character thoroughly 
religious. Though the son of an English king, his mother 
was a Norman, and twenty-seven years of his life had been 
spent in Normandy. His habits, feelings, and language 
were, therefore, Norman; and under him the Norman 
Conquest of England, accomplished by Duke William, 
may be said to have begun. His Norman companions and 
friends came over in great numbers. These he enriched 
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with English estates, and raised to the highest honours in 
the kingdom. Norman priests were made bishops, Nor- 
man barons ruled as earls, Norman soldiers guarded the 
king's person, and French language and fashions became 
the rule of the English court. Thus the fsoil of England 
was prepared for the foot of Norman William. 

Edward married Edith the Fair, the daughter of Earl 
Godwin, and thus further increased the power of this 
nobleman. This formidable earl ruled Wessex, Sussex, 
and Kent ; his son Sweyn, Gloucester and neighbouring 
counties; and his son Harold ruled East Anglia. The 
northern part of Mercia «nd the northern counties were 
ruled by Earls Leofiric and Siward respectively. 

These powerful earls were very jealous of the king's 
fevour towards the Normans. There was a strong Saxon 
party opposed to Edward's Norman favouritism, and an 
occasion only was wanting to show how much the people 
disliked it. An opportunity was given for this in 
1051 A.D., when Eustace, Coimt of Boulogne, the king's 
brother-in-law, was returning home from a visit which he 
had made to Edward at Gloucester. On coming to 
Dover, Eustace and his followers demanded food and 
shelter, as if in an enemy's country. The townspeople 
rose up in arms, and, after many had &llen on both side?, 
the Norman count left the town and returned to the king's 
court, where he told his tale in his own fashion. As Dover 
was under the rule of Godwin, the Earl was commanded to 
punish the burghers forthwith for this outrage upon the 
king's friend and relative. The earl refused, and demanded 
that Eustace and his followers should be surrendered for 
ti'ial for their conduct to the people of Dover. Godwin 
backed up his demand by a display of military force, and 
threatened to make war upon the king. He was dissuaded 
from carrying out this threat by the interference of Siward 
and Leofric, and on their advice the dispute was referred 
to the next Witanagemot. In the meantime Godwin's 
friends withdrew their support, and the great earl and his 
sons were eventually outlawed, and lefl the country. The 
Earl's daughter Edith, too, was sent away from court, and 
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confined in a nunnery at Wherwell. This overthrow of 
the Saxon leader was a triumph to the Norman party, and 
honours and offices were freely divided amongst thenu 
About this time, Duke William of Normandy paid a visit 
to Edward at London. On all sides, he saw evidences of 
Norman influence sufficient to excite in his breast the hope 
of one day calling the kingdom his own. 

The spread of Norman power caused the people to long 
for the return of their outlawed patriotic earl, and mes-. 
sage after message was sent to him in Flanders urging him 
to come back. 

Godwin petitioned the king for a reconciliation, but in 

in^o ^^^' However, in the summer of 1052 A.D., he 
landed on the south coast, and was heartily wel- 
comed by the great body of the nation. Edward, 
to avoid a civil war, became reconciled, and the earl and 
his sons were restored to their honours and possessions, and 
the Lady Edith returned from Wherwell to the court of 
her husband. The leaders of the Norman party, who had 
done so much mischief, were outlawed, and only those 
foreigners were aUowed to remain in the country ; whom 
the king liked, and who were true to him and all his folk.^ 

In the following year, Gk)dwm died, and was succeeded in 
his estates and honours by his son Harold. On the death 
of Siward, in 1055 a.d., Harold^s brother, Tostig, was made 
Earl of Northumbria. The latter part of this reign was 
much disturbed by the incursions of the Welsh under 
King Griffith. Harold marched into Wales, and thoroughly 
subdued the people. Trouble next came from the north, 
where the people, disliking the rule of Tostig, had revolted 
from his authority. UnitiDg with the Mercians, they 
threatened war against Edward, if he persisted in forcing 
Tostig upon them. Harold advised the king to yield to 
their demands, and confirm their choice of Morcar, the 
grandson of Leofric of Mercia, for their earl. For this, 
Tostig vowed vengeance against his brother, and withdrew 
to Flanders. As Edward had no children, men's thoughts 
were busy about the succession to the crown. It was 
determined to send to Hungary for Edward, the son of 
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Edmund Ironside, who, in 1017 A.D., had left England 
through fear of Canute. He returned, accompanied by his 
wife and three children, Edgar, Margaret, and Christina, 
but died soon after his arrival, 1057 .a.i>. 

Edward the Confessor died during the Christmas Wita- 
nagemot, and was buried in the West Minster, 
which was onlj consecrated a few days before *^/»' 
his death. About a century afterwards he was 
canonised, and was for a long time considered * ' 
the patron saint of England. There were many amiable 
and excellent points in the character of Edward, He 
was a lover of peace, an enemy to violence, force, and 
oppression, and he endeavoured to make his rule as light as 
possible. On the other hand, he was very superstitious 
and monkish, and scarcely equal to the government of the 
English nation. 

During this reign a body of laws was compiled from the 
codes of Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred, which was afterwards 
known as the * Laws of Edward the Confessor,' These are 
now lost. 



HAROLD n. 1066 A.D. 

As soon as the body of Edward was placed in the tomb, 
Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, was proclaimed king in a 
vast assembly of the chiefs and nobles and of the citizeni 
of London. The court was immediately cleared of foreign 
favourites, but they were allowed to remain in the country, 
and enjoy their possessions. There were two other 
claimants for the throne — Edgar the Atheling, grandson of 
Edmund Ironsides, and William, Duke of Normandy. 
Edgar, a boy of about ten years old, was at once passed 
over ; but William was not so easily got rid of. He said 
that Edward had appointed him his successor, and that 
Harold himself had promised on oath to support his right 
to the English crown. If this be true, Edward gave away 
what was not his own, for the disposal of the crown lay 
not with the king, but with the great council of the nation ; 
and Harold^s oath was made through fear when he was in 
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the power of William. William determined to fight for 
what he conmdered his rights. All Normandy resoimded 
¥rith the din of preparation ; adventurers came to him firom 
all parts — ^firom the north and the south, from the banks 
of the Bhine, and even from beyond the Alps. Promises 
of fair lands and Saxon heiresses were ireely held out to 
these soldiers of fortune ; domains, castles, and towns were 
offered to one and another; and thus 60,000 men were soon 
gathered together for the conquest of England, and a fleet 
of nearly 800 ships was provided for their transport. The 
alleged perjury of Harold obfadned firom Pope Alexander II. 
the Papal sanction for the expedition ; and a decree, called 
a bull, irom its round leaden seal, a consecrated banner, 
and a ring were sent to the Norman duke. One of the first 
to attend the Norman court at Rouen was Harold^s brother, 
Tostig. William and Tostig had each married daughters 
of Baldwin, Count of Flanders. Tostig offered his services, 
and was supplied with a few ships, with which he ravaged 
the south-eastern coasts, and attempted a landing in North- 
umbria. Repulsed in this attempt, he sought the aid of 
Hardrada, King of Norway. With a fleet of 300 ships, 
Tostig and the Norwegian king sailed up the Humber, 
defeated the earls Edwin. and Llorcar, and captured York* 

Harold was in the south, preparing for the invasion of 
William, when he heard of the trouble in the north. He 
immediately marched northwards, and surprised the 
invaders at Stamford Bridge, on the Derwent. A short 
parley took place before the battle. Harold offered his 
brother the earldom of Northumbria, if he would give up 
the war. * But what,' said Tostig, * shall my ally, the 
noble Hardrada, receive ? ' * Seven feet of English ground 
for a grave, or a little more, as he is taller than common 
men I ' was the reply. * Ride back, ride back,' cried Tostig 
to the messenger, * and tell King Harold to prepare for the 
fight.' The armies then joined battle ; Hardrada, Tostig, 
and the flower of the Norwegian army were slain, and only 
twenty-three ships, the miserable remains of 300, returned 
to Norway. 

The baUle of Stamford Bridge took place September 25. 
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Three days afterwards, the Normans landed at Pevensej, in 
Sussex, and immediately marched to Hastings. Harold 
was sitting at a feast in York when news of the invasion 
reached hinu He at once hurried south by forced marches 
with an army much diminished by the late battle and by 
stragglers. He further weakened his forces on reaching 
liondon by sending round a fleet of 700 ships in the hope 
of cutting off the retreat of the Normans. 

Harold reached the hill of Senlac, nine miles from 
Hastings, October IS, and there he determined to await 
the attack of the enemy. A great part of the day was 
spent in negotiation, but Harold refused to resign the 
crown or settle the dispute in any way except by the 
sword. The night was spent by the Normans in religious 
exercises, and by the English in feasting and revelry. The 
morning of October 14 saw the two hosts on opposite hills, 
with a slight valley between ; the English, however, having 
the higher slope. The latter, without archers or cavalry, 
depended upon their favourite weapon, the battle-axe; 
and, protected by ditches and palisades, they showed an 
impenetrable front ta the foe. The strength of the Nor- 
man army lay in its armoured horsemen and its archers. 
At nine oVlock in the morning, the Normans rushed to 
the fight with the war-cry * God help us,' and were received 
with the shouts of ' Holy Bood * and ' Mighty God ' from 
the English ranks. For six hours the Norman horse tned 
in vain to pierce the Saxon host; again and again they 
were hurled headlong down the hill. At one time a panic 
ran through the invading army ; a rumour spread that 
Duke William was killed and all was lost. The Duke 
himself unbarred his vizor, stopped the flying horsemen, 
and once more restored the battle. The Norman archers 
were now directed to shoot upwards, so that the arrows 
might fall perpendicularly, and the cavalry were instructed 
to feign retreat, in order to draw the English from their 
position. These plans succeeded ; the Saxons rushed down 
the slope, and were cut to pieces by the Norman horse. 
About this period of the battle Harold fell, pierced in the 
left eye by an arrow, and shortly afterwards his two 

u 
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brothers were siiiin around ihe eiandaid. The Englisli 
troops, broken and dispirited by the loss of their leaden, 
retreated to the woods in ijieir rear, making a stand 
wherever they could to beat back their pursuers. The 
Normans paid dtarly Tor their victory. Dnke William had 
>hree horses killed under him ; and on the following 
morning, when liie muater-roll was called over, 15,000 men 
were missing. 

The force of England still remained unconquered, but 
there was no leader to combat the invadra. The death of 
Harold and the chief nobles of the routh decided the fitte 

of the kingdom, snd thus the Battle of Senlao, 

OcL 14, better known aa the Battle of Hastillga, gave to 

1066 Williiim the English sceptro. Harold's body was 

A.D. buried at Waltham Abbey, which he had fotmded 

and enriched. William al^rwards founded Battle 
Abbey, near Hastings, and enjoined the monks to praj lor 
the souls of the slain. 




CoTDiution ol Harold. (Fnm tlia Bajmx Taptab-r.l 
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THE SAXON PERIOD. 

BEUeiOirS, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL IKflTITlTTIOirS, BTa 

Beligion. 

The Saxons, at lihe time of their arrival in this island, were 
idolators. They belieyed in the immortality of the soul, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments. Valhalla 
was their paradise, where heroes indulged in martial sports, 
feasted on boar's flesh, and drank beer and mead out of the 
skulls of their enemies. Cowards and those who did not 
die on the battle-iield went to the place of punishment, 
which liiey called Hiflheim. They had numerous deities, 
of whom Woden or Odin was the chief. Each day of 
the week was dedicated to some deity, whose name is still 
preserved in the names of our days. Thus :— 

Sunday i.e. SnnnnndflBg/rom the Son. 



IConday „ IConuxidfleg 


it 


Moon. 


Tuesday „ TieuesdsBg 


u 


Tyr or Tuiseo (a hero). 


Wednesday „ Wodnesdag 


H 


Woden {ehiefgod). 


Thnrsday „ Thondag 


ff 


Thor {a god). 


Friday „ FreyadsBg 


H 


YxejtL (a ffoddeu, mfe of 


Saturday „ SaterdsBg 


» 


SiBter {a god). [ Woden). 



There were, besides, other deities ; an annual festival was 
devoted to a goddess, Eastre, whose name liow distinguishes 
a great Christian festival. 

The arrival of Christian missionaries from Borne has 
already been mentioned. In less than 100 yean ^^^ 
alter this date the whole of Saxon England had 
embraced Christianity, Bisihoprics were founded ; 
dioceses were formed; parishes were marked out; and 
tithes set apart for the maintenance of religion. The 
tithe, or tenlii part of the produce of the land, seems to 
have been divided into four parts: one to maintain the 
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builJingg of the church ; the second to support the poor ; 
the third for the bishop ; the fourth for the clergy. Monas- 
teries became general soon after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, but their rules were not very strict until the time 
of Dunstan, who made great changes in their discipline. 

The inroads of the Pagan Danes caused sad havoc 
amongst the reli^ous institutions of the Saxons ; but they, 
in turn, became converts to the Christian faith. 

Ooyeniment and Laws. 

Distinction of Banks. — The king was the head of the 
nation. At first, he was simply an elected leader for some 
difficult enterprise, but in course of time such a leader 
acquired royal power. As head of the nation, the king had 
the power of summoning and directing the proceedings of 
the great national council, called the Witanagemot ; he had 
also the right of appointing all public officers, disposing of 
the public lands, and of holding property in forests, tolls, 
wrecks, &c. The kingly office was elective, not hereditary ; 
but it was the rule to choose a member of the royal 
family. The king's wife was at first called queen ; but 
after the crime of Eadburga, wife of Brihtric of Wessex, 
who poisoned her royal husband, she was named the 
lady. Members of the royal &mily were called Ethel- 
ings. 

The next in rank to the king were the Earldermen or 
earls. They were the higher nobles, and governed, 
districts called shires. In the time of Canute the name 
alderman was changed to earl or jarl. His duty was to 
lead the men of his shire to battle, to sit with the bishop in 
the county court, and to enforce justice. 

Below the earls were two classes of freemen, Thanes and 
Ceorls. The Thanes were the owners of the land, and were 
either men of good birth or successful Ceorls. Five hides 
of land (about 600 acres) was the least a Thane could 
hold ; if his estate became loss than this, he fell to the rank 
of ceorl. The Thanes were dependent upon the higher 
nobles and accompanied them to battle. 
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The Ceorls, or yeomanry, were the cultivators of the 
land. . A ceorl might rise to the rank of a thane if he pos* 
sessed ^ve hides of land or made three voyages in his own 
ship. He had the right to wear long hair and carry arms, 
— privileges which distinguished him from the servile 
class. 

The lowest rank of all was the servile class. These 
were called theows, thralls, or serfs, and were made up 
of descendants of the conquered Britons, prisoners taken in 
war, criminals who could not pay their fines, and the very 
poor who wanted support in a famine and sold themselves. 
In the later Saxon times, freemen were sometimes kid- 
napped and sold as slaves. The serfs were sold with the 
land and cattle. They were sometimes given in barter 
instead of money, their value being usually reckoned as 
ibur times that of an ox ; and their owner could treat them 
like cattle. A slave might become a freeman if his master 
willed it. In such a case, the proper officer put into hit! 
hands a sword or a spear, and told him to go where he 
liked. When a freeman fell to the rank of a serf, he 
publicly laid aside his lance or sword, knelt down before 
his new master, and then took up the bill or goad as an 
^blem of service. 

At the time of the Norman Conquest, tihere were about 
25,000 of this class. 

The Witanag^emot. — This was the great council of the 
nation, or the assembly of the wise men, which met in one 
of the royal cities at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 
It was composed of the king, the chief nobles, prelates, 
abbots, and leading thanes, and answered to our modem 
Parliament. The members were not elected ; they attended 
by right. The duties of the Witan were to make new 
laws ; to impose taxes ; to make peace oi war ; to elect a 
king; to appoint bishops; to grant lands; to act as the 
supreme court of justice. 

Courts of Justice. — The greater nobles had the right of 
trying cases of a simple kind which arose in their district 
This court was usually held in the lord's hall, and was 
therefore called the Hall-mote. Offences of a graver 
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character w^e tried in the Hmfdred-mote, which sat oiice 
a month, under the presidency oi the alderman, or chief 
officer of the hundred. 

The highest court of all was the Shire-mote, or County 
Court, which was held twice a year, and presided over by 
the alderman and bishop. 

Modes of Trial — ^A person accused of a crime might 
clear himself either by compurgation or by ordeal. The 
first method consisted in bringing forward a certain number 
of persons to assert upon oath their belief in the innocence 
of the accused. The worth of one's oath depended upon 
social rank. Thus, a thane's word was as valuable as that 
of six ceorls, and an earl's evidence might outweigh that 
of a whole township. 

The trial by ordeal was really an appeal to the judgment 
of God, in the belief that Heaven would defend the right. 
There were three kinds of ordeal : the hot water, the hot 
iron, and the corsned or consecrated bread. In the hot- 
water ordeal, the accused person thrust the hand into a 
vessel of boiling water. The hand was then carefully 
bandaged for three days, and if it healed during that time 
the accused was pronounced innocent. In the hot-iron 
ordeal, a piece of heated iron was carried nine feet in the 
naked hand, which was then bandaged as in the farmer 
case, and innocence or guilt was decided in the moBOB 
manner. The corsned was a piece of consecrated bread 
given to the accused to eat, and if it appeared to stick in 
his throat, or if he shook or turned pale in the attempt to 
swallow it, his guilt was said to be proved. 

Punishments. — The most common pimishment was the 
imposition of a fine. Almost all ofi^enoes coidd be atoned 
for by the payment of money. Every man'lB life had a 
certain value^ called his wero-gild ; so that if a person were 
kiUed other than wilfully, his representatives reoeived 
from the culprit the appointed were. The were depended 
upon the rank of the person ; thus, the were-gild of a ceor 
was two hundred shillings ; of a lesser thane, six hundre^i 
shiUings ; of a greater thane, twelve hundred ; of an earl, 
twice as much, &c, A certain value was also placed upon 
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differant parts of the body, so that injury to any part could 
be atoned for by a fine. It must be remembered that 
failure to pay these fines reduced a firee-man to the state of 
slavery. 

There were certain crimes always yisited with death. 
These were wilful murder, high treason, open theft, and 
housebreaking. The usual mode of execution was hanging. 
Besides fines and death, there were other punishments in 
use : as whipping, imprisonment, outlawry, branding, the 
pillory, cutting off a limb, mutilation of the nose, ears, and 
lips, plucking out the eyes, and tearing off the hair. 

Bivisions of the Country and Land. — The country 
was divided into counties or shires, hundreds, and 
tithings, but when, and by whom, cannot be determined. 
We must bear in mind that each band of conquering 
Saxons formed a little army, and that each man received 
a certain share of the conquered land. The allotment was 
usually about thirty -three acres. Every ten fiimilies 
formed a tithing, ten tithings constituted a hundred, and 
an uncertain number of hundreds formed a shire. As the 
people settled down, the tithings and hundreds pointed out 
divisions of land, not so many families. The land given 
out to private persons as settlements was called Bocland ; 
that is, land held by bok or book. Before writing became 
common, the land was given in the presence of witnesses 
by handing over to the new possessor some symbol, as a 
staff, a horn, a twig, or a piece of turf. In York Minster 
may be seen now the horn which was given in Saxon 
times with the lands forming the early endowment of that 
church. 

Certain lands were kept for the benefit of the people at 
large, and these were called Folkland, or the land of the 
people. 

The population of England dmdng this period cannot be 
satis&ctorily given. At the time of the Norman Conquest 
it is supposed to have been more than two millions. 
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Social Institutions. 

Pood. — The Saxons were great eaters. The common 
fare was oaten bread, beer, and swine's flesh. Fish was 
plentifuL The upper ranks ate wheaten bread, meats of 
different sorts, and drank wine and mead. They sat at 
their feasts on long benches around large square tables, 
and the roasted meats were served up on spits, and each 
person cut for himself. Drunkenness was a common vice. 
On festive occasions, feasting and revelry continued for 
days, and a sober person then was a rare thing to see. 

Dress. — The ordinary dress of the people was a tunic 
which reached to the knees, and was fastened round the 
waist by a girdle. The carter's frock of the present day 
closely resembles those old tunics. The higher classes 
wore a linen shirt under the tunic, and over it a short silk 
mantle, richly ornamented. Loose drawers reached to 
the knees, and stockings or hosen, made of linen or 
woollen, were sometimes worn and cross-gart.ered like a 
Highlander's. Shoes of leather or wood were worn. The 
hair was worn long and paited in the middle; and the 
men seldom used a covering for the head. The beard was 
shaven on the upper lip and top of the chin ; the rest grew 
long. 

Females wore a long garment reaching to the feet, with 
loose sleeves, and under this was a close-fitting tunic or 
kirtle; over all was a mantle for out-door use. Their 
head-dress was a square piece of linen or silk, which con- 
cealed the hair and neck and showed only the face. 
Gloves were not used. Ornaments were common among 
the higher classes, and paints for the face were often used. 
Bright colours in dress were much liked by both sexes. 

Dwellingpi and Furniture. — The houses of the better 
class were made of wood, and roofed with thatch. The 
poor lived in mud-hovels. There were no upper storeys 
or chimneys. A hole in the roof served as an outlet for 
smoke. Glass windows were scarcely known ; horn, linen 
screens, or lattices were used instead. Bare ground 
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formed the floor, which in high-clasa houses was covered 
with rushes. The rich had hangings of needlework for the 
inside walls, and some of these were richly ornamented. 

The furniture was simple, clumsy in structure, but, in 
some cases, highly ornamented. Rude benches, square 
tables, or boards on tressels, were found in the poor man's 
hovel. In the dwellings of the higher classes there were 
chairs in shape like our camp-stools, and some with high 
backs, carved high-backed seats, and tables of various 
shapes. The beds were usually cribs filled with straw, 
but there were also beds with posts and curtains. The 
floor of the great hall, covered with straw, often furnished 
a sleeping-place for the men ; and a log for a pillow and a 
skin or cloak for a covering were considered sufficient. 
The Saxons had candlesticks of various descriptions and 
lanterns of horn. Drinking-cups were usually made of 
horn, and some were richly ornamented with silver. 
Grates for fires were unknown ; the fire was made on the 
floor, and cooking- vessels hung from a tripod. 

Amusements. — The out-door sports were hunting, 
hawking, and fishing ; and every man might hunt on his 
own land. The in-door games were chess, backgammon, 
dice, juggling, dancing, and singing. A labouring-man was 
disgrac^ amongst his fellows if he could not sing to the 
harp. At the festive board the drinking horn and harp 
were handed round, and every man was expected to do 
justice to both. The games of children were much like 
the present. 



Language and Literatnre. 

As the Saxons came from diflerent districts, there were 
diflerent dialects of their language in use, but in course of 
time the term Anglo-Saxon designated the speech of the 
whole people. This language furnishes most of the words 
we now use. About three words out of every four now in 
use are derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Most of the authors of this period wrote their books in 
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Latin. The earliest writer was Oildas, a Briton, a ^tive 
of a town now called Dumbarton, Scotland, who lived in 
the early part of the sixth century. He wrote a ' History 
of the Britons.' 

Vennilli, another Briton of the same period, wrote a 
book in Latin similar to that of Gildas. 

The venerable Beds (672-735), a native of Jarrow and 
a Saxon, wrote several works in Latin, of which the most 
important is his ' Ecclesiastical History of England.' His last 
work was the translation of the Gospel of St. John into his 
native tongue. 

CflBdmon, a monk of Whitby, who died about 680 A.D., 
is the earliest Saxon writer whose work has come down to 
us. He wrote sacred poetry. King Alfred translated 
several works into Anglo-Saxon ; amongst them may be 
mentioned portions of the Scriptures and Bede's History. 

There was very little learning in this period, and that 
little was only found amongst the clergy. Libraries were 
few and small ; if a rich man possessed ten volumes, it was 
thought a wonderful thing. The highest laymen did not 
know how to write^ and very few of them could read. All 
charten were signed with a cross. 
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Arrival of the Saxoiu .»•#•• ^^9 a.d. 

Introdaotion of CliriBtianity by Auguitine , 597 „ 

First Arrival of the Danee • . , . 787 „ 

Egbert's Supremacy 827 „ 
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Alfred's Betreat to AiAelney, and subsequent 

Defeat of Outbrum . . . . . 878 „ 
The name * King of England ' ilrst assumed by 

Edward the Elder 901 „ 

The Bible first Translated into Anglo-Saxon • 937 „ 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury . . . 958 „ 

Wolves' Heads given as Tribute by the Welsh . 960 „ 

Tax called Dane-gelt first levied • .991 „ 

Massacre of Danes by Ethelred .... 1002 „ 

Sweyn, King of Denmark, conquers England . 1013 ,, 
Division of England between Canute and Ed* 

mund Ironside 1016 ,, 

Battle of Stamford Bridge 1066 

Battle of Hastings 1066 
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CONNECTING THE S AXON A ND N0RK4N LINES. 

THE SAXON LINE. 
EOBEBT. 

ETHELWTOF. 
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ETHEiBALD. ETHELBEET. ETHilEED I. Al5: 
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'BED the 6EEAI 

EDWAEB the ELBES. 

I 



ATHEISTAH. EDMTTKD I. EBiEB. 
BBWY. EDcIaE. 

EDWAED the Martyr. ETH^EEB H. ^ i. Elfleda. 

. I 2. EMMA of No rmandy 

(by Elfl eda.) (by Emma.) (by EmmL) 

_ i — ^1 

EDiroini. Edttard the Outlaw. 

Matilda, m, HENBT I. of England. 

THE NORMAN LINE. 
Roixo the Sea King, first Dnke of Normandy, d. 931 a.d. 

William; 
^ I 

BiCHABD I. 

! . 

Richard II. EMMA, m, Ethelred n. of 

P ! ^ England, 

BiCHABD III. EoBBET (the devil). 

WILLIAM I. (the Conqnepor), m, Matilda of Flander?. 
i . ..I _^__ 

RoBBBT. Richard. WILLIAM II. HENEY I. Ade'la, 

(Rufds). m. Matilda m. Stephen 

of ScoUand. of Blois. 

I 
STEPHEN. 
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THE NORMAN KINGS. 

1066 iuD.— 1154 A.D. 



WTIiLTAM 1 1066 A..D. 

WILLIAM IL (ion) ..... 1087 ., 

EENBY L (brother) 1100 „ 

STEPHEN (nephew) . . . . 1135 „ 



WILLIAM I. (the Conqnerox). 
Bom 1027 A.D. Began to Beign 1066 A.D. iHed 1087 A.D 



Conduct of the Saxons. 
Completion of the Conquest. 
Wars in France. 



Death, burial, and character. 
Besults of the Norman Conquest 
Miscellaneous events and facts. 



Conduct of the Saxons. 

Aft£R the Battle of Hastings, the Saxons retired to 
London. The Witan immediately assembled, and elected 
Edgar Atheling king ; but disunion soon crept in amongst 
them. The old jealousies between the north and the south 
were too strong, and Edwin and Morcar, the two powerfiil 
northern earls, withdrew from London, and left the southern 
Saxons to shift for themselves. 

In the meanwhile, William, dif<appointed and angry on 
account of the conduct of the Witan, ravaged the southern 
counties, marched across the Thames, and pitched his 
camp at Berkhampstead, for the purpose of cutting off 
London from the north. The Norman horse advanced to 
the walls of London, and prevented supplies of men and 
provisions from entering it. There was now no valiant 
leader amongst the Saxons; Stigand, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was the only man of spirit amongst them, but 
kis influence was smaU. Without enthusiasm, without a 
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fitting leader, a victorious enemy at the very walls of the 
city, and the prospect of &mine within, the Saxons sub- 
mitted. A deputation of the chief nobles and citizens of 
London, headed by Edgar Atheling and Stigand, waited 
upon William at Berkhampstead, offered him the crown of 
England, and did homage to him as their king. William 
in return promised to respect their laws and confirm their 
old liberties. Henceforth, opposition to the Conqueror was 
treason. Christmas Day was chosen for the coronation. 
Surrounded with his soldiers, the Duke marched to West- 
minster Abbey, and was there anointed king by Aldred, 
Archbishop of York. A sad tragedy, however, darkened 
that day of apparent rejoicing. ' When the Saxons were 
&sked whether they were willing to receive the Duke of 
Normandy for king, their shouts of assent were mistaken 
by the Normah horsemen outside for the war-cry of insur- 
rection, and immediately the unarmed bystanders were cut 
down, the houses around were set on fire, and the city 
plundered. William himself trembled within the sacred 
building as the cries of the murdered people rent the air, 
and the coronation service was hurried over in the quickest 
possible manner. Thus a Norman duke ascended the 
English throne ; but many years passed before his sway 
over the whole coimtry was acknowledged. 

Completion of the Conquest 

William commenced his reign with a desire to win the 
affection of the English. He promoted marriages between 
his countrymen and his new subjects, and endeavoured to 
rule according to the old Saxon laws and customs. With 
the lands belonging to the Crown and with the forfeited 
estates of Harold's family he rewarded his followers, with- 
out robbing his new subjects of their property. The 
northern earls sent in their submission, and everything 
promised to turn out peacefully. Having fortified London, 
Dover, and other important places, he went back to Nor- 
mandy, Easter, 1067 A*i>v accompanied by the chief 
English nobles, among whom were Edgar Atheling, Edwin 
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and Morcar, and the primate Stigand. In his absence, the 
government of England was lefl in the hands of his half- 
brother, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and William Fitz- 
Osbom. These rulers had none of the pi*udence and 
moderation of William ; and their cruelty, insolence, and 
rapacity were copied by the soldiery under their com- 
mand. Houses were pillaged ; the women were insulted , 
and the whole people treated as a conquered and despised 
race. Insurrections followed this conduct, and the cry of 
* Down with the Normans ! ' was heard everywhere. 
William hurried 4)ack from Normandy, December 2, 1067, 
determined to crush the English with severe measures. 
Exeter, Oxford, Warwick, Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln 
were reduced, and castles were erected to ensure their 
submission. On the borders of Wales the same success 
attended the Norman arms. William pushed to the north, 
defeated the Northumbrians on the banks of the Humber, 
and captiured York. The chief nobles fled to the court of 
Malcolm of Scotland for protection. The Normans, fluslied 
with success, hastened to Durham, where on the very night 
of their arrival every man of them was cut to pieces. In 
the same year, the sons of Harold came over from Ireland, 
and called to arms the men of Devonshire, but the rising 
proved fruitless. 

A Danish fleet of two hundred and forty ships sailed 
up the Humber to aid the Northumbrians. ^g^Q 
The exiled nobles and Scottish allies came from 
the north, and the two united forces captured 
York and put the Norman garrison to the sword. William 
again marched northwards, and took a terrible revenge. 
The whole country between the Humber and the Tyno 
was scoured and laid waste by his troops. Villages wer^ 
burnt, the crops were destroyed, the peasantry were 
slaughtered, and for a space of sixty miles the coimtry was 
made a desert. For nine years, famine reigned throughout 
that district, and destroyed those whom the sword had 
spared. 

In other parts of England opposition to the Normans 
still continued. Frequent rebellions gave to the Conqueror 

E 
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the opportunity of seizing estates which he bestowed upon 
his countrymen. The bravest of the English withdrew to 
the woods and carried on a guerilla warfare against the 
invaders of their homes. Hereward, a Saxon Thane, 
established a ^ camp of refuge * in the Isle of Ely, and was 
there joined by Stigand, Morcar, and others ; and thence 
he warred successfully against all the Normans in the 
neighbourhood. William, by the treachery of the monks 
of Ely, found a way over the fens, and broke up the camp. 
Hereward himself escaped, and continued to make such 
havoc amongst his enemies, that they gladly offered him 
peace on his own terms. He at last, however, fell a prey 
to Norman assassins. 'Had there been three such in 
England,' said a Norman poet, * William could never have 
come there; and, had Hereward lived, he would have 
driven out the invaders.' Morcar and other surviving 
leaders of the ' camp of refuge ' were imprisoned for life. 

William was now at leisure to attend to Malcolm of 
Scotland. He advanced into Scotland for the purpose of 
punishing the King for his assistance to the Saxons ; but 
on the banks of the Tay Malcolm sent in his submission 

MVTO ^°^ acknowledged himself as a vassal of the 
English crown. Edgar Atheling, who was then 
at the Scottish court, gave up his pretensions to 
the throne of England on condition of receiving a mark a 
day from William ; and henceforth Edgar and the Con- 
queror lived as friends. 

Native opposition being now at an end, William was 

107^ enabled to visit Normandy. During his absence 
a conspiracy was made by the leading Normans 
to divide the kingdom amongst themselves. 
Waltheof, the son of Siward, the old Earl of Northumbria, 
the only Saxon noble high in William's favour, revealed 
the conspiracy, and the affair was at once crushed. 
Walrheof was afterwards accused of having a hand in the 
plot, and>he was executed at Winchester afler a year's 
imprisonment, 1075 a.d. 
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Wars in France. 

William's reign in England, after the thorough 8a1:]juga- 
tion of the Saxons, was disturbed hj the conduct of his 
sons. Before the battle of Hastings, Robert, the eldest son, 
then only twelve years old, was appointed heir-apparent, in 
case his father should &11. As he grew up, he developed 
a character altogether unfitted to take the place of a ruler. 
In person he was short, fkt, and bow-legged ; and his father 
called him Robert Curthose, or short legs. In disposition, 
he was easy-natured, careless, dissolute, and regardless of 
his dignity. His brothers made him the ohject of their 
jests and practical jokes, and on one occasion they so 
aroused his passion by throwing water over him, that with 
diflSculty he was prevented from cutting them down with 
his sword. These family quarrels were increased by the 
whisper that William intended to divide the succession. 
The disaffected Norman barons made Robert their tool, 
and persuaded him to claim from his father the independent 
government of Normandy and Maine. His father at once 
refused this demand, and said, *• I do not intend to imdress 
until I go to bed 1 ' Angered by the refusal, Robert made 
war against his father, and attempted to surprise Rouen, 
the capital of Normandy. Failing in this attempt, he re- 
ceived from the King of France the border-castle of 
Gerberoi, from which he ravaged his father's dominions. 
An Anglo-Norman army besieged this fortress in 1079, 
and during one of the attacks William was unhorsed and 
woimded by his son. Queen Matilda and the nobles inter • 
fered to stop the imnatnral war, and', for a time, father and 
son were reconciled. 

In 1087, a war broke out between William and Philip I\ 
King of France. The former surprised the town of Mantes, 
and gave it up to pillage and the flames. As William was 
riding round the town, his horse trod upon some Sept. 9, 
burning embers, and threw him violently against 1087 
the pommel of the saddle. Fever followed, and a.i>. 
the injury proved fatal. 

K 2 
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Death, Burial, and Character. 

William died September 9, 1087 A.D., at the Abbey of 
St. Grervaise, near RoUen, in the sixtieth year of his age, 
and the twenty-first year of his reign. On his death- 
bed he bequeathed Normandy to Robert; recommended 
William as his successor in England ; gave 5,000/. to his 
youngest son Henry; and ordered his treasures to be 
divided among the churches, the poor, and his household. 

As soon as the king was dead, the courtiers mounted horse 
to put their castles in a state of defence ; the servants stripped 
the house of everything — arms, furniture, and dress — ^and 
fied; and the body was lefl naked in the deserted palace. 
A private gentleman paid the expenses of the funeral, but, 
as the corpse was about to be lowered into its grave at Caen, 
a man named Asselin Fitz- Arthur stepped forth and forbade 
the burial. ' The land,' said he, ' where ye stand was once 
my father's house, which this man, when Duke of Nor- 
mandy, took forcibly from my father. I forbid, in God's 
behalf, that the body of the spoiler be covered with my 
turf, or buried in my inheritance I ' The man's statements 
were proved to be true ; his claims were allowed ; and on 
the promise that the inheritance should be redeemed, the 
burial was allowed to proceed. 

In appearance, William was of middle height, stoutly 
made, with a high forehead and hawk-like eye. His 
broad, sinewy chest, and strength of arm, enabled him to 
bend on horseback a bow which common men could not 
draw on foot. In character, he was grave, stem, ambitious, 
courageous, and determined. His private life was very 
pure, and his attention to religious exercises very strict. 
He was pitiless and unscrupulous in his conduct to all 
who gainsayed his will, but generous to those that served 
him well. 

His wife was Matilda, daughter of Baldwin Earl of 
Flanders. His children were — Robert Duke of Normandy ; 
Richard, killed by a stag in the New Forest ; William and 
Henry, who became kings successively ; Adela, married to 
lie Count of Blois, and several other daughters. 
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Sesults of the Norman Conquest 

It introduced into England a foreign dynasty and 
nobility, a new language, new laws and customs. The 
Saxon nobles were dispossessed of their lands, and Nor- 
man leaders became the barons of England. The feudal 
system, by which lands were held under the king, was 
developed and perfected. All the high offices in the 
Church and in the monasteries were filled by Normans, and 
the old English service-books and modes of conducting 
religious worship were put aside. Foreign churchmen 
brought into the coimtry an increase of papal power. All 
law business was carried on in the Norman-French 
language, and interpreters were employed between judges 
and people. A strife of races began which continued for 
more than two centuries, producing a mixed race and a 
mixed dialect, in both of which the Saxon element got by 
far the upper hand. 

The Normans introduced a higher civilisation, and con^ 
nected England with the Continent. Their love of art, 
chivalry, and learning proved beneficial to the mechanical 
genius and bravery of the Saxon people. In short, 'to 
Normandy we owe the builder, the knight, the schoolman, 
and the statesman.* 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

The Eeudal System. — It is most important to under- 
stand what this system was, as it influenced the social and 
political life of the English people down to the reign of 
Charles II. William introduced the system in its perfec- 
tion into this country. He, as conqueror, claimed the 
right of giving estates to whomsoever he pleased, on con- 
dition of receiving in return military service and aids oi 
money. The estate thus granted was called a fend or 
fief^ and also a tennre ; the grantor was called the lord, 
and the receiver was called his vassal. The lord took the 
vassal under his protection and favour, and he, in return, 
promised to defend the person and family of his lord, and 
do him the necessary service. On account of this mutual 
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obligation, the superior vras called a liege lord, the vassal 
a liege man. The word Uege Is derived from the Latin 
ligare (to bind). The feudal baron became his lord's 
represen^tative on his own estate, and lived like a petty 
king, granting portions of his estate to under- vassals, on 
conditions similar to those upon which he himself received 
the feud from his sovereign lord. There was thus a link 
of service connecting the king on his throne with the 
humblest freeman in the land. 

When an estate or feud was granted to any one, there 
were three ceremonies observed: — (1) Homage ; 
(2) Eealty; (3) Investiture. Homage was the ex- 
pression of humble service and reverence by the vassal to 
his superior. This was done on bended knees, bare-headed, 
and ungirt, with hands joined together between the hands 
of his lord. Fealty was the promise of service on oath. 
Investiture was the ceremony of putting the vassal in pos- 
■easion of hie estate, either symbolicallj, by the deUvery of 
a piece of turf, a branch of a tree, &c., or by placing the 
tenant in actual possession. 

The services which a vassal was bound to give for his 
fief were called feudal ineidents, and these were of various 
kinds, as military service, aids, reliefs, primer seisin, 
fines, escheats, wardship, and marriage. 

(1) Military service, or tiie obligation to attend the 

lord to the wars for forty days in each year, if required. 

jf 

(2) Aids were sums of money paid on three special 
occasions : — (a) making the lord's eldest son a knight ; 
(b) on the marriage of his eldest daughter ; (c) to ransom 
his person, if taken prisoner. 

■ 

(3) Reliefs were money payments, or otherwise, made 
by an heir on taking possession of a fief. 

(4) Primer seisin was an additional relief, which con- 
sisted of the payment of one year's profits of the land. 

(5) Fines were money payments to the king for permis^ 
sion to alienate the estate. 
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(6) Escheat was the return of a fief to the king on 
lailure of heirs, ot through treason or felony. 

(7) Wardship gave to the lord the right of holding the 
eiitate of an heir under age, the charge of his person, and 
the use of the profits of the fief. 

(8) Marriage was the right of a lord to dispose of his 
wards in marriage. Marriage without his consent was 
visited with heavy fines. 

Domesday Book. — In 1085 a.d, William ordered a 
survey to be made of all the lands in the kingdom. The 
conmiiBsioners sent out for this purpose were to enquire 
into the extent of land in each district, whether it was 
wood, meadow, pasture, or arable land, what was its 
value, and what were the numbers of freemen and slaves 
upon it. The counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and parts of Westmoreland, Lancashii*e, and 
Monmouthshire, were not included in the survey. The 
book in which these results were recorded is called Domes- 
day Book, but the reason of this name is not very clear. 
Some suppose that it was so called from Domus Dei, the 
chapel in Winchester Cathedral where it is believed to 
have been kept ; or firom doomsday, its decisions being as 
unalterable as those of the great book of doom, or jttdgment. 
This book is still preserved in the British Museum. From 
its contents we gather that the whole land was divided into 
60,000 and odd knights* fees, and that the number of 
able-bodied men was 283,342, which, multiplied by five, 
would give a population, in round numbers, of 1,400,000. 
Allowing for omissions, we may place the number at 
2,000,000. The number of bond-men is estimated at 
25,000. 

The Curfew Bell was a custom introduced by William 
of ringing a bell at sunset in summer, and at eight o^clock 
in winter, as a signal for putting out all fires. This was 
not a mark of servitude, but, as houses were chiefly made 
of wood, it was necessary as a precaution against fire. The 
curfew (couvre feu) is still rung in some parts of England. 

The Hew Forest was a large hunting-ground in the 
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neighbourhood of Winchester, which William formed for 
his fayourite sport. It covered an extent of thirty miles. 
It was said that thirty villages were destroyed, and churches 
pulled down, in order to form the forest. It proved a very 
unfortunate place for the Conqueror's family. Two of his 
sons, Richard and William, wei'e killed there. 

The Cinque Ports were the chief maritime places, for- 
tified by the Conqueror to guard against invasion. They 
were Dover, Hastings, Romney, Hythe, and Sandwich. 
To these, Winchelsea and Rye were afterwards added. 

The Bayeuz Tapestry, which represents in needlework 
the chief incidents of the Norman Conquest, is said to have 
been worked by Queen Matilda and her ladies. It ii 
BtiU preserved in the pubHc Hbraiy at Bayeux, and is 
sixty-eight yards long and nineteen inches wide. 
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WILLIAM IL (Buftii;. 
Born 1057 A.B. Began to Beign 1087 A.D. Bied 1100 A.B. 



Reyolt of the Nobles in favoar 

of Kobert. 
Petty Wars with Scotland and 

Wales. 



Groyemment under Ralph Flam 

bard. 
Death and Character of Bufus. 
Miscellaneous Eacts. 



Eevolt of ITobles in &voiir of Eobert 

William, the second son of the Conqneror, hastened to 
England on the death of his father, and was crowned at 
Winchester, through the influence of the Primate Lanfranc. 
Odo of Bayeux was jealous of the power of Lanfranc, and 
took the opportunity of a disputed succession to stir up a 
revolt of the chief nobles in favour of Robert. William 
appealed to the English portion of the population for aid, 
and promised to restore many of their lost rights and 
privileges. By their help, the revolt was crushed before 
Robert could cross the Channel. Odo was taken prisoner 
at the capture of Pevensey ; but the king trusting him to 
hold a parley with the besieged garrison of Rochester, he 
broke his word and again joined the rebellion. On the 
capture of the town, the English, remembering Odo*s cruel 
government under the Conqueror, clamoured for his death ; 
but Norman influence saved his life. 

William^s promise to the English was soon forgotten, but 
not so his vengeance against Robert. He invaded Nor- 
mandy, and, by the treachery of the barons, soon got pos- 
session of half the castles of that duchy. Robert kept on 
the war till the barons were tired of it, and then peace was 
made on condition that each should keep his own, even to 
the Norman castles which William held; that Robert's 
friends ^should receive back their estates ; and that if either 
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died childless, England and Normandy should be re-uiiited 
under the survivor. 

The only occasion on which the two brothers were agreed 
was when they joined to besiege their younger brother 
Henry in Mount St. Michel, off the coast of Normandy. 
Henry was forced to surrender ; afterwards he wandered 
about penniless, often in want of food, always without a 
home, but biding his time for avenging the siege of his 
fortress, 

William did not keep his promise to Robert; so in 
1094 A.D. open war again broke out between the brothers. 

inQA ^^® years afterwards, the whole of Europe was 
ringing with the cry to arms to recover the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem from the hands of the 
Turks ; and Robert, fired with the new enthusiasm, offered 
to mortgage Normandy to William for five years for a sum 
of 10,000 marks. The offer was gladly accepted, and 
Robert marched to the Holy Land as a soldier of the Cross, 
to win the renown of a matchless knight. 

Petty Wars with Scotland and Wales. 

Malcolm Ganmore of Scotland had married the sister of 
Edgar Atheling, and filled his court with Norman and 
English exiles. Taking advantage of William's absence in 
Normandy in 1091, he invaded the northern counties. A 
continuance of the war thus begun was prevented by the 
submission and homage of Malcolm. The planting of an 
English colony at Carlisle was a fresh cause of quarrel 
between the two kings; and when Malcolm next visited 
the English court, he was required to stand a trial before 
his peers. This he refused to do ; but when again he in- 
vaded Northumbria, Earl Mowbray surprised and slew him. 

William was not so successful in Wales. The Welsh 
were in the habit of pillaging the border counties, and 
retiring on the approach of the heavy-armed English troops. 
Invasions of their mouniainous country always ended in 
losses and fidlure, and William was obliged to content him- 
self with strengthening the border castles. 
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Oovemment under Ralph FlambarcL 

William's chief adviser in the beginning of his reign was 
Archbishop Lanfranc, but after his death in 1089 a.d. the 
king's rapacious, lustful, and cruel disposition showed 
itself stronger than ever. A new adviser was found in 
Halph Flambard, a Norman ecclesiastic of worthless cha 
racter, who had settled in England under Edward the Con- 
fessor. He taught the king to consider bishoprics as 
ordinaiy fiefs which he might give or keep at his pleasure ; 
and the consequence was, that when a bishop or abbot died, 
the post was kept vacant for years, and its income went into 
the king's pocket. The archbishopric of Canterbury, for 
instance, was kept vacant for four years, and when Anselm 
was appointed to succeed Lanfranc, he was expected to 
give a handsome fine to the king. Ealph, full of mischief, 
suggested many other unjust ways of filling the king's purse, 
and this conduct brought down upon his head the curses 
of rich and poor. At court, too, he was so hated that a 
plot to carry him off to sea was set on foot ; but by means 
of bribes he escaped out of the hands of his captors. He 
aflerwards received the rich bishopric of Durham as a 
reward for his services. 

Death and Character of Bnfds. 

He resembled his father in activity, strength of limb, 
and in the sternness of his face. His complexion was 
ruddy, his hair red, his eyes blood-shot : hence his name 
Rufus, the Eed. He stammered in his speech. In war he 
' was brave and active ; but, as a king, he was tyrannical, 
greedy of money, imtruthful, dishonest, licentious, 
and a drunkard. On the morning of August 2, ^ ^^1^' 
1 100 A.D., he went out to hunt in the New 
Forest, having drunk rather harder than usual. 
That evening his body was found in the forest, with an 
arrow in liis heart, by some charcoal-burners, who took it 
in a cart to Winchester. The belief of the time was, that a 
knight named Sir Walter Tyrrell had accidentally shot the 
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king ; but Tyrrell, years afterwards, when he had nothing 
to hope or fear, denied that he was in the same part of the 
forest as the king. Prince Henry was in the forest that 
day, and no one had a greater interest in his brother^s 
death than himself. However, the life of Eufiis was not 
such as men cared to value, and no one mourned his death 
or honoured his tomb. He was never married. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 
The Crusades began in this reign, and continued for 
iniws *^o^* *w^ hundred years. About the year 
1065 A.D., the Turks became masters of Jeru- 

AD - 

salem,. and treated the Christian pilgrims who 
visited the Holy City with great cruelty. One of these 
pilgrims, Peter the Hermit, a French monk, was so in- 
dignant at the conduct of the Turks, that, on his return, 
he applied to Pope Urban II. for permission to preach 
throughout Christendom a holy war against them. Men 
of all ranks flew to arms for the purpose of driving the 
infidels out of the Holy Land, and an undisciplined mul- 
titude, under Peter the Hermit and Walter the Penni- 
-^Q- less, set out on the first Crusade; but most of 
them fell by famine or the sword. The chivalry 
of Europe followed afterwards under Godfrey of 
Bouillon, Robert of Normandy, and others ; and after hard 
lOflft ^8^^°S» Jerusalem was captured, and Godfrey 
made king. These wars were called Crusades 
from the figure of a cross which the volunteers 
for these expeditions wore on the left shoulder. 

Westminster Hall, a stone bridge over the Thames, 
and a wall round the Tower of London, were built in this 
reign. 

In the last year of William's reign, the sea overflowed 
the estates of Earl Godwin, in Kent, causing great destruc- 
tion to men and cattle, and forming what are now called 
the Goodwin Sands. 
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Born 1070 A.D. Began to Beign 1100 A.]). Died 1135 A.D. 



Accession and Marriage. 
Conquest of Normandy. 
Loss of the * White Ship/ 



Dispute with the Pope upon In- 
Death and Character. [Testiture, 
Miscellaneous Facts. 



Accession and Marriage. 

Henry, the youngest son of the Conqueror, hurried to 
Winchester as soon as he heard of his brother's death, and 
claimed the royal treasures. His eldest brother Robert 
was away in the Crusades, and there was no one at home 
to oppose his claim to the throne. As Anselm, the primate, 
was an exile on the Continent, the coronation was per- 
formed by the Bishop of London, two days after the death 
of Rufus. Henry's first object was to make as many 
friends as possible before his brother should return. He 
won over the clergy by filling up the vacant livings ; he 
bribed the nobles with grants of money ; and pleased all 
classes with promises of reform and the restoration of the 
laws of Edward the Confessor. To secure further the 
goodwill of his English subjects, he married Matilda, the 
daughter of Malcolm of Scotland, and niece of Edgar 
Atheling. This lady was known among the people as * the 
good Queen Maud.' After giving birth to two children, 
she retired to a convent, where she spent her last years in 
the cultivation of church music, in the study of old 
authors, and in ministering to the wants of the sick and 
poor. 

Henry recalled Anselm from exile, and omitted nothing 
to obtain the goodwill of all the people. 
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Conquest of Nonnandy. 

Robert returned from the Crusades to find himself again 
cheated of his right to the crown of England. He, how- 
ever, at once made preparations to cross the Channel, and 

--^- arrived at Portsmouth 1101 a.d. Henry now 
found out the wisdom of the conduct which he 
had followed in securing the goodwill of the 
English ; for, whilst very many Norman nobles sided with 
Robert, the great body of the people rallied round the king. 
For several days the two armies stood facing each other; 
but, as a great battle would have been the ruin of Norman 
influence in the country, the Primate Anselm and some of 
the barons interfered, and persuaded the two princes to 
make up their differences. In the treaty that followed, it 
was agreed that Henry should retain the kingdom of 
England, and give up the whole of Normandy to his 
brother, in addition to a yearly pension of 3,000 marks, 
and pardon those barons who had taken up arms in his 
cause. As soon as Robert returned to his duchy, Henry, 
in spite of the treaty, took the first opportunity of punish- 
ing his brother's friends. Robert came back to remonstrate 
with the king for this breach of faith, but sundry hints 
about his own personal safety so alarmed him that he gave 
up his pension in order to get quickly and safely out of the 
country. 

Robert's idleness, profligacy, and imprudence made the 
Norman court a place of the wildest disorder. It is said 
that he himself was plundered till he lacked bread to eat, 
and was forced to lie in bed from the want of clothes to 
put on. So disgraceful had the government of the duchy 
become, that many Norman barons invited Henry over in 
1104 A.D. to improve the state of things. Nothing loth, the 
next year the king sent an army across the Channel, and 
proposed that the duke should give up the government of 
the duchy, on condition of receiving a suitable income in 

11 Oft return, Robert's refusal brought on war, and at 

^ j^ the battle of Tenchebrai, he fell into his brother's 
hands, who took him to England^ and confined 
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him in Cardiff Castle till the day of his death, 1135 a.d. 
The charge against Henry of putting out his brother's eyes 
rests on no sufficient authority. 

Normandy, however, was not left in the quiet possession 
of Henry. Robert's son William could not forget his own 
rights or his Other's wrongs, and he found strong supporters 
of his claims in the King of France, the Earl of Flanders, 
and the Earl of Anjou. The Earl of Anjou withdrew his 
support on the marriage of his daughter to Henry's only 
son William, but the Eang of France and his allies invaded 
the Norman duchy and fought a fierce battle «^^q 
with the English king at BrenviHe, near Houen. 
Heniy, however, won the victory, andliis nephew 
escaped with the greatest difficulty. The king spent the 
following year in strengthening his position in Normandy, 
and securing the succession of his son, who was then 
eighteen years old. 

Story of the < White Ship.* 

Having settled matters in Normandy, Henry and his 
son Prince William set out for their return to ^^qa 
England from the port of Barfleur. The prince "f* 
set sail, accompanied by a great number of ^-^^ 
unruly courtiers, in a vessel called the * Blanche Nef ' 
(* White Ship'), under the command of Fitz- Stephen — ^the 
son of the man who had guided the ship of William the 
Conqueror at the time of the invasion. The courtiers 
amused themselves by making the sailors drink hard before 
they started, and dismissed the priests, who came to bless 
their voyage, with 'scoffing laughter. Night came on before 
they lefl the shore, and there was no moon. The more pru- 
dent had quitted the ship, but still a crowd of nearly 300 
remained. .The fifty rowers, flushed with wine, pulled 
hard, but the helmsman was unfitted for his post, and, ip 
the darkness, steered the ship on a sunken rock ofi* Alder- 
ney. A boat was at once lowered, and the prince and a 
few nobles put off firom the sinking vessel ; but hearing 
the cries of his half-sister, he returned to save her. A 

F 
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desperate crowd jumped into the boat ; it was swamped, 
and all perished. Out of about 300, only two escaped 
going down with the unfortunate ship — Fitz- Stephen, the 
captain, and a butcher of Eouen. Of these two, the captain 
drowned himself when he heard the fate of his prince, and 
the other alone survived to tell the tal^. For some days no 
one dared to inform the king ; at last a page was sent weep- 
ing to his feet to say that the * White Ship* had gone down 
with all on board. The king fainted at the news, and long 
mourned the loss of the heir of all his hopes. It is said 
that he was never known to smile again. 

The death of Henry's only son inspired his nephew Wil- 
liam with the hope of winning back all his rights. He was now 
Count of Flanders, and a relative by marriage of the King 

1 10Q ^^ France, but he received no encouragement from 
his imcle. In 11 28 A.D., he was mortally wounded, 
in a skirmish with the Landgrave of Alsace« before 
the gates of Alost 

Inyestitnre Dispute. 

When Henry came to the throne, Anselm, the primate, 
was an exile in France. On his return, he was requested 
to do homage to the king in feudal fiishion for the lands of 
his see, and receive the ceremony of investiture in the 
usual way. Every bishop, like a baron, was accustomed 
to do homage for the fiefs which he received, and the king 
placed in his hands the ring and crosier, as symbols of 
office and possession of the fiefs, in the same way as he gave 
arms, &c., to a military tenant. This custom made the 
king the real head of the Church. Pope Gregory VII., in 
1074 A.D., forbade the practice, claiming for the Church 
independence from State controL Anselm, in obedience 
to the Pope's edict, fiatly refused to do homage to the king 
or to receive from him investiture ; and a long dispute took 
place between him and Heniy, during which the arch- 
il HA ^^^op passed three years again in exile. The 
dispute was brought to an end by Henry consent- 
ing to give up the right of investing with the ring 
and crosier of office, while the Pope agreed that bishops 
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and abbots should do homage for the lands of their sees. 
This compromise g&ve to the crown the right of nominat- 
ing bishops and abbots, and secured for the Church greater 
independence. 

Death and Character. 

After the drowning of Prince William, Henry's sole 
object was to secure the crown for his only daughter 
Matilda, who had been married to the Emperor Henry V. 
of Germany, but had returned in 1126 a.d. to her fiither's 
court, a widow and childless. The barons, in a great 
council, swore to maintain her rights, and her cousin 
Stephen, Earl of Blois, was one of the first to take the oath 
of allegiance to her. The following year, she married 
Geoffrey, eldest son of the Earl of Ahjou. Heniy lived to 
see her the mother of three sons ; but a surfeit of lampreys 
after a day's hunting brought on an acute fever, of 
which he died at St. Denis, in Normandy. His iT^b* 
body was taken to England, and buried in Reading 
Abbey, which he had founded. By his first wife 
Matilda, he had two children — ^WHliam and Matilda ; by 
his second wife Adelais, daughter of the Duke of Louvain, 
he had none. 

Henry was a man of middle height, with high forehead, 
dark complexion, and quiet, thoughtful eyes. He was un- 
forgiving, dissimulating, ambitious, jealous, and profligate. 
He possessed a good imderstanding, and was well fitted to 
rule. His love for his children and fondness for learning 
were strong points in his character. The translation of 
' ^sop's Fables' won for him the name of ' Beauclerk/ or 
* fine scholar.' 

Miscellaneous Facts, 

A colony of Flemings was planted by Henry I. at 
Haverfordwest, in Pembrokeshire. These people were skil- 
ful in the manufacture of woollen cloths, and to them we owe 
the introduction of this branch of industry into England. 

A standard of measure was fixed by the king. The 

F 2 
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length of his own tfrm determined the measure of the 
English yard. 

Payments of taxes were made in money, instead of in 
kind. The splendid cathedral of Salisbury was erected ; 
and the first arched bridge, called Bow Bridge, from its 
shape, was built over the Lea. 

Li 1118, the military and religious Order of Knights 
Templars was instituted at Jerusalem for the protection of 
pilgrims on the high roads. 

In 1124, the Knights Hospitallers, of the same city, 
originally established for the care of sick pilgrims, became 
a military body, under the name of the Knights of St. John. 
This order spread over the whole of Europe, and, after the 
loss of Palestine, took up its headquarters at Cyprus, and 
subsequently at Rhodes. 
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STEPHEN (Earl of Blois), 
Born 1105 A.D. Began to Beign 1135 A.]). Died 1154 AD 

Accession. I Gwil "War. 

Inyasion of the Sicots. | Death and Character. 

Miscellaneous Pacts. 



Stephen's AccessioB. 

Stephen, Earl of Blois, was the son of Adela, the 
daughter of William the Conqueror. His uncle Henry, the 
late king, had brought him to England at an early age, and 
had treated him with marked favour. Although he had 
sworn with the other barons to maintain the right of his 
cousin Matilda, he hurried off from Henry's death-bed to 
sucure the throne for himself, and was crowned 
at London a few weeks ailer his uncle's death. «^Ae 
There were several things in his fevour. The 
barons in Normandy hated Matilda's husband, 
Geoffirey of Anjou, and those in England disliked the 
rule of a woman, and wished to have at their head a 
soldier who could put down the disorderly outbreaks that 
followed Henry's death, and lead his nobles in time of 
danger. Stephen, besides, was popular with the barons, 
and his brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester, used his 
great influence among the clergy in his favour. To secure 
his throne, he promised to maintain the rights of the 
Church, and granted to it new privileges ; he allowed the 
barons to build castles upon their estates; and promified 
to observe all the old laws and good customs of his prede- 
cessors. The King of France, too, readily accepted his 
homage for Normandy ; the Pope sent a brief sanctioning 
the choice of the nation; the Flemish and Breton 
mercenaries were at hand to fight for him. Geoffrey of 
Anjou invaded Normandy on behalf of his wife,^ but he 
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was driven back with loss. For years the duchj was torn 
by factions, till, at length, Matilda's rights were acknow- 
ledged. 

Inyasion of the Scots. 

David King of Scotland, the uncle of Matilda, was the 
^ ^ ^n fi^^ to take up arms in her cause. Remembering 
his oath of homage, he invaded the northern 
counties, but Stephen bought him off by the 
grant of the lordship of Huntingdon and the castle of Car- 
lisle. Matilda implored him to take up arms again on her 
behalf, and the Anglo-Norman barons, who had fled to 
the Lowlands from Stephen's strong rule, uiged him to 
overthrow the usurper. Li 1138 A.D., he mustered a great 
force of the Highland clans and Picts of Galway, and, aided 
by great numbers of English and Norman mercenaries, 
he penetrated as far as Yorkshire. This invasion was 
marked by great cruelty. The army of invaders was, for 
the most part, composed of men as savage and wild as 
Tartars. They plundered churches, killed men and chil- 
dren, and drove the women before them in droves, like so 
many cattle, and treated them in every way with the 
greatest barbarity. Like cowards, they retreated as soon 
as Stephen marched against them, and he was unable to 
pursue them through the desolated counties for want of 
provisions. When the Scots again returned, the barons 
and gentry of the North determined to fight for them- 
selves. Thurstan, the aged Archbishop of York, sum- 
moned the people of every parish by the sign of the cross 
llQQ ^ Tastily for the defence of their homes. Near 
Northallerton the two armies met. To inspirit 
the English peasantry and yeomanry, the banners 
of three Saxon saints were fastened to a mast and set up on 
a four-wheeled car. Above the flags was a crucifix, and 
just below it was a silver box containing the consecrated 
wafer. The English gathered roimd this standard, and, 
like a rock, hurled back the rushing, yelling Picts. The 
pursuit was short, but bloody : 12,000 Scots were killed. 
This battle is known as the Battle of the Standard 
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Peace was concluded in 1140 a.d. It was agreed that 
Prince Henry, the son of David, should receive Northum- 
berland in fief, excepting the fortresses of Bamborough 
and Newcastle, and that the Soots should give hostages for 
the maintenance of peace. 

Civil War. 

Soon after the Battle of the Standard, Stephen quarrelled 
with Eoger, Bishop of Salisbury, whose family was very 
powerful and influential. The influence of the Church was 
on the side of Roger, and even Henry, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and now the Pope^s legate, was opposed to his bro- 
ther Stephen. The friends of Matilda were only waiting for 
An opportunity of this kind to rise in arms. Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, half-brother of Matilda, raised an army in Nor- 
mandy, and, accompanied by his sister, landed ^^ 
at Arundel. Leaving Matilda in Arundel Castle, iiaq 
he at once pushed on to Bristol, where his chief 
strength lay. Stephen marched at once against 
her, but, treacherously advised by his brother Henry, he 
allowed her to join Robert of Gloucester. The civil war 
that followed was desolating and horrible, on accoimt of 
the great number of mercenaries employed on both sides. 
These foreigners used all kinds of tortures against their 
enemies, and cared most to enrich themselves with plunder. 
One of these adventurers took the castle of Devizes from 
the king, and held it for himself, and then carried on a 
little war on his own account. He used to smear his 
prisoners with honey, and hang them up in the sun, to 
be stung to death by bees. Fortunately, his barbarity 
was soon brought to an end, for, in an attack on Marl- 
borough Castle, he was taken prisoner, and hanged. 
In the second year of the war, Stephen was captured 
in the Battle of Lincoln, and confined in .... 
Bristol Castle. A great council, held at Win- 
Chester, declared Matilda queen of England ; but 
the men of Kent and Archbishop Theobald remained 
faithful to their king. Matilda, however, was never 
crowned; her haughty manner and rude language drove 
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her best friends from her side, and her heavy fines upOQ 
the citizens of London for their former support of Stephen 
excited their disaffection. News soon came that Stephen's 
wife was marching against London; the citizens ran to 
arms and attacked. the palace, and Matilda was glad to save 
herself by a hasty flight to Oxford. Suspecting the friend- 
ship of the Bishop of Winchester, she attacked his fortified 
palace, and, though successful at first,^ her army was put to 

1 1 A1 ^^S^*» ^^^ ^®' brother, Robert of Gloucester, was 
taken prisoner. Stephen was then exchanged for 
Eobert, and again mounted the throne. For 
twelve years longer the war continued, without anything 
of importance taking place. Once, in 1142^ Matilda was 
shut up in Oxford, and only escaped capture by crossing 
the snow-covered meadows ab night dressed in white. For 
five years afterwards she continued to rule the west of 
England, while the east acknowledged the authority of 
Stephen ; but the death of Robert,. Milo Earl of Hereford, 
and other staunch supporters, caused her to retire to 
Normandy, 1147 a.Dv 

During all these years of strife the country was in a 
wretched condition. The land was faR of eastles, and the 
people in them were no better than armed banditti. Houses 
were plundered and towns set on fire, if their inhabitants 
could not pay the money which neighbouring robber-barons 
demanded of them. People were forced by all kinds of 
tortures to say where their treasures were concealed ; the 
land was lefl uncultivated,, and starvation prevailed every- 
where. 

In 1151 Stephen asked Archbishop Theobold to conse- 
crate his eldest son Eustace as his successor. This the 
bishop refused to do, on the ground that the king had 
no right to leave the throne to his son. Matilda's 
son Henry was now getting into manhood, and was sufii- 
ciently powei*ful to maintain his rights. On his father's 
death, in 1151, he became Duke of Normandy and Earl 
of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; and in the following 
year his marriage with Eleanor, the divorced wife of 
Louis VII. of France, and heiress of Poitou and Aqui- 
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faine, greatly increased bis power. In the next jear he 
landed in England, to claim his mother's inherit- « •■ r a 
ance, and the two armies met at Wallingford, but 
no battle took place, for the adherents of both 
chiefs were thoroughly tired of the quarrel. Just at this time, 
too, Eustace, the king's son, suddenly died, and Stephen, 
having now no one to fight for, agreed to a peace. It was 
settled that Stephen should wear the crown as long as he 
lived, and that Henry should receive the homage of the 
barons as heir-apparent. 

Beath and Character. 

Stephen died about a year afler this treaty. The ambi- 
tion that led him to violate his oath to Henry was Oct. 
the greatest flaw in his character. He was hand. 1154 
some in person ; strong, active, and courageous ; a.d. 
and open, genial, and generous. 

His wife MatiMa, daughter of Eustace Count of 
Boulogne, died in 1153 ; and his children were Eustace, 
William, and Mary, who married the Count of Flanders. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

A great number of castles, variously estimated from 126 
to 1,115, were built in this reign. 

The Second Cnuadd was preached by St. Bernard, 
1147. 

Towards the end of the reign, Vicarius, a lawyer of 
Bologna, delivered lectures at Oxford on the Canon and 
Civil Law. 

Tilbuiy Fort was erected in 1146; and sugar is first said 
to have been imported. 
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Social Condition of the People in the 
KORHAK PEBIOD. 



Differences of Bank. — ^The power of the king dunng 
this period was very great. We have seen how William I. 
as conqueror, claimed the right of disposing of the whole 
soil of the country, and distributed it among his followers 
under the feudal system. This proprietorship of the land 
made the Anglo-Norman kings almost absolute. The soil 
of the country was divided into portions, called knights' 
fees — that is, such an amount of land as would be deemed 
sufficient to maintain an armed knight in time of war. Of 
these fees, the entire number was 60,215 ; thus the sove- 
reign, on any emergency, could call to his aid so many 
armed knights. The number of knights* fees given to each 
baron, or tenant-in-chief, as he was called, depended upon 
the sovereign's pleasure ; some had only one, others pos- 
sessed a great many. The holders of large estates sublet 
portions of them to others, and in this way a great many of 
the Saxon thanes kept possession of their lands. These 
latter were called franklins by the Normans, and they 
again sublet portions to others, called socmen. The Saxon 
serfs were called yilleins. When the king wanted an 
army, he summoned his barons, and these called together 
the franklins, and these again collected the socmen, 
and thus a large body of men were soon ready for ser- 
vice. 

As the government was in the hands cf a foreign race, 
the conquered English people suffered great hardships and 
oppression. The object of the king seemed to be to wring 
as much money out of the people as he possibly could, and 
the nobles, to satisfy his demands, fleeced all those under 
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them. It was long before king and nobles forgot that they 
belonged to a foreign race, and made themselves one with 
the English people. 

Food. — The Normans were not such great eaters as the 
Saxons, but their food was more varied and more daintily 
prepared. The number of their meals, and the time when 
they were taken, are shown by the common proverb : — 

To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to bed at nine, 
Makes a man live to ninety-nine. 

The peacock and the crane were favourite dishes, and the 
boar's head was considered a royal dainty. The finest 
wheat was used for the bread of the higher classes, but the 
common people were content to be fed with brown bread, 
made of rye, oats, and barley. The names we now give to 
various kinds of meats show that they formed at first the 
dishes of the rich. The live animal is known by a Saxon 
name, but its fiesh, when prepared for the table, is dis- 
tinguished by a Norman word. Thus, oz and COW are 
Saxon, but beef, Norman ; calf is Saxon, while veal is 
Norman ; sheep is Saxon, but mutton Norman ; in the 
same manner, we have swine and pork, deer and venison, 
fowl and pullet 

The rich drank spiced wines and mead ; and the poorer 
classes, oider, perry, and ale. The wine, however, was 
often of very poor quality. It is described by one writer 
of the time to have been so full of dregs, and so greasy and 
tasting of pitch, that the nobles sometimes drank it with 
eyes shut and teeth closed. 

Dress. — The general dress of the Normans consisted of 
the tunic, the cloak, the long tight hose, the leg bandages, 
and shoes or short boots. Their head- covering was 
something like the modem Scotch bonnet. The Saxons 
dressed as before the Conquest, and were distinguished by 
their long flowing locks and beard. The Normans, on 
their first arrival, were closely shaven, both on the face and 
the back of the head, so that they looked much like monks. 
But in a few years they discontinued this fashion, and 
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imitated the Saxons to such an extent that the clergy 
denounced their long hair as sinful. 

In the reign of Rufus and Henry I., tunics with long 
flowing sleeves, and shoes with long toes of every kind 
of shape became the &shion. The dress of the females 
was much like that of the Saxons, only the gown was called 
a robe, and the veil a couvre-chef (or head-covering), from 
which we get our word kerchief. They, like the males, 
indulged in long sleeves almost reaching to the groimd. 
The hair was long, and plaited in two braids, which hung 
down the back ; sometimes it was covered by the kerchief, 
which was brought together under the chin, and made the 
wearer look like a man. 

Dwellings and Fnmitnre. — As the Normans came 
into a conquered country, their first thought was to build 
dwellings for safety; and ta ensure this, they erected 
strong castles, and surrounded them with thick walls and a 
ditch. These buildings usually consisted of three divi- 
sions, viz. the inner and outer courts, and the keep which 
formed the baron's residence. The entrance to the castle 
was guarded by the barbican, which, in most cases, was a 
strong gateway in front of the main gate. The passage 
through the gateway could be closed, in addition to the 
gates, by a spiked iron grating, called a portcullis, which 
was let down from above, and the archway was pierced 
with holes, through which melted lead and boiling pitch 
could be poured upon an enemy. The grey ruins of many 
of these buildings, found here and there throughout the 
country, give us a good idea of the massive strength of 
the homes of the nobility in the feudal times. 

As the Norman barons i^)ent much of their time in the 
open air, they ftimislied their dwellings very meagrely. 
The chief room was the large hall, and this simply con- 
tained a long rough table and some rude benches. Car- 
pets were unknown; but the floors were covered with 
straw in winter, and grass in summer. The usual 
sleeping place was a bench, or the floor covered with a 
mat. The lord's bedroom was frimished with a few stools, 
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1. The Dnngeon. 

2. Chapel. 

3. Stable. 



Korman Castle. 

4. Inner Bailey. 

5. Outer Bailey. 

6. Barbican. 



7. Mount. 

8. Soldiers' Lodgings. 



The Mount is supposed to be the Court-hill, where the Lord dispensed justice, 

and where also it was executed. 
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couches, and a crib containing a straw bed, and the ladies 
of the family were similarly supplied. From the scanty 
furniture of the homes of tlie rich, we can imagine what 
those of the poor must have been. The houses of the 
latter were smaU rude cabins, built of wood, and plastered 
with mud, and scarcely containing anything but an iron 
pot, a pitcher, and a log or two. 

The castles and churches of this period were built 
according to the Norman style of architecture, of which the 
characteristic is the rounded arch. 

Amusements. — The Normans were fond of out- door 
sports. The tonmameilt or joust was their chief amuse- 
ment. This was a kind of mock fight, which took place 
within a large enclosure, called the lists. The nobles sat 
round on raised galleries, and the common people crowded 
outside the barriers, to witness the courage and skill of the 
contending knights. At each end of the lists, tents were 
pitched for the rival combatants; and when the trumpet 
gave the signal for the onset, the armour-clad knights 
rushed to the attack. The weapons were usually blunted 
lances, but sometimes they contended with sharp weapons, 
as in real war, and then the sport often ended in blood- 
shed and death. 

Sometimes two sides were formed, each consisting of 
many knights, and this feature of the tournament was 
called the melee. At the end of the contest, the victors 
received the rewards of their gallantry at the hands of 
the * Queen of Love and Beauty ' — a lady who had been 
elected to preside over the sports of the day. 

Hunting was a very general amusement of the upper 
classes. The out-door sports of the lower classes were 
archery, bull-baiting, and playing at quarter-staff. Cock- 
fighting was at that time confined to children, and Shrove 
Tuesday was the favourite day for the sport. 

The chief in-door amusement was the performance of 
some dramatic incident by travelling players. Such exhi- 
bitions were ofVen rude in language and coarse in manner, 
and the clergy endeavoured to supplant them by the in- 
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trodiiclion of the religious drama — ^the origin of miracle 
and mystery plays, 'which were founded on Scripture facts 
and incidents in the lives of flaints. Gambling, jug^ng, 
mimicry, and dancing were fitvourite in-door amuse- 
ments. 

Language and Literature. — The Saxon language con- 
tinued to be spoken by the masses of the people, while 
their conquerors spoke French. The latter, in consequence, 
was the language of the courts of law, which still retain 
many traces of this &ct. Between the two laneua^es there 
soon grew up a mixed dialect, the ' lingua franca,' as it has 
been called, which expanded at length into the English lan- 
guage. But during this early Norman period, the govemora 
and governed were to eadi other in language like the Eng- 
lish and the people of India of our own time. Even as late 
as the early part of the fourteenth century, public speakers 
were sometimes obliged to give the same speech to the same 
audience in three languages — ^Latin, French, and English. 
Latin was the language of the Church, of the schools, and 
generally of the learned. The mixed dialect that grew up 
in this period is called semi-Saxon — a form of English 
which continued until the death of King John.* 

The Normans introduced the use of surnames, which 
were taken from some personal quality, or trade, or from 
some peculiarity, as Redhead, Butcher, Curthose. Some 
were formed by adding son to the Christian name, as 
Johnson. The Celtic Mao, as Macpherson; the O, aa 
O'Connell ; and the Norman Fitz, as Fitzwilliam, mean the 
same as son. 

The literature of the time was confined chiefly to the 
clergy. The following are the leading authors of the 
period, who all wrote in Latin : — 

Lanfranc (1005-1089), succeeded Stigand as Archbishop 
of Canterbury : wrote several religious works. 

Ingulf (1030-1109), Abbot of Croyland: wrote the 
* Histoiy of Croyland Abbey.' 

> See par. * Language/ p. 143. 
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Simeon of Durham (1061-1131), a monk : wrote a 
history of England from 616 to 1130, and also a 
history of Durham Cathedral. 

Ordericus Vitalis (1075-1132), a Norman monk : wrote 
an ecclesiastical history, in which there are many particulars 
relating to England. 

William of Malmesbnry (1095*1150), a monk : wrote 
a * History of the Kings of England,* and other chro- 
nicles. 

Henry of Huntingdon (1100-1168), Archdeacon of 
Huntingdon : wrote a history of England to 1154. 

Oeof&eyof Monmouth, who died 1130: wrote Latin 
chronicles. 

The Sazon Chronicle was a work compiled from the 
registers kept in the monasteries, which recorded events 
from Alfred's time to the death of Stephen. 



LZADIKG DATES OF THE KOBXAH PERIOD. 

GENERAL EVENTS. 

A.D. 

Horth of England laid waste . . 1069 . Wm. I. 

Conspiracy of the Korman Barons against 

William .... 
Tower of London bnilt 
Domesday Book compiled . 
First Crusade proposed 
Hormandy conquered by Henry I. 
Order of Knights Templars founded 
Prince William drowned . 
Matilda lands .... 
Prince Henry invades England 
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1073 

1080 

1080-6 

1095 . Wm. II. 

1106 Hen. I. 

1118 

1120 
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1139 . Stephen. 
1153 
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BATTLES, ETC. 








▲.D. 


Battle of Hastingv 1066. 


Siege of Gerberoi 






. 1079, 


Battle of Tenehebrai . 






. 1106. 


,t Brenville 






. 1119. 


,, the Standard 






. 1138. 


,, Lincoln 






. 1141. 


„ Winchester . 






> lUl. 


Siege of Oxford .... 






, 1142. 
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FLANTAGENET LINE. 

1154 A.D. to 1486 A.D.—$31 Tears. 14 Kings. 
PLAKTAGSVET KIHaS PBOPSB. 



A.D. 

HEHBT II. . . . 1154 
BICEABD I. . . .1189 

lOHH 1199 

HEKBT III. . . . 1216 



EDWABD I. . 
SSWABD II. . 
EBWABB III. . 
BIGHABD II. . 



A.D. 

1272 
1307 
1327 

1377 



HEKBT II. (Curtmantle). 
Born 1133 A.D. Began to Beign 1154 A.]). Died 1189 A.D. 



Henry's Accession and Power. 
Thomas k Becket. 
Conquest of Ireland. 



Kebellion of Henry's Sons. 
Death and Character. 
Misoellaneons Facts. 



Henry's Accession and Power, 

Henrt II., the son of Matilda and Geofirey of Anjou, was 
the first of the Plantagenet line of kings. The family 
name of Plantagenet was given to the first Earl of Anjou, 
Henry's great-grandfather, because he was accustomed to 
wear in his cap a sprig of broom, which, in the French 
language, was called plante-de-genet, from the Latin planta 
genista. At twenty-one years of age he ascended the throne 
of England, already in possession of great power, and with 
prospects most favourable. From his mother he inherited 
Normandy ; through his father he obtained Anjou, Touraine, 
and Maine ; and by his marriage with Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine, the divorced wife of Louis of France, he added to 
his other dominions all the provinces of France extending 
fi*om the river Loire to the Pyrenees. In later years, the 
marriage of his son Geofirey with the Duke of Bretagne's 

G 2 
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only daughter put that province also into his po'v^rer, and 
then nearly one-half of France was under his rule. 

Henry began his reign by ridding the country of all the 
foreign mercenaries, who had been brought in during the 
late civil war, and by curbing the power of the nobility. 
The numerous castles built in the time of Stephen were 
destroyed ; order was restored in the kingdom by the ap- 
pointment of royal commissioners to administer justice ; 
and the goodwill of the people was gained by the grant of 
charters to many of the cities and chief towns. 

Thomas ik Beoket. 

Henry's chief adviser during the first six years of his 
reign was Thomas a Becket. Becket's father, Gilbert, wa^ 
a London merchant, of Norman descent, and at one time 
held the office of Port-reeve, or Mayor, of London. Thomas, 
the eldest son, was bom in 1118, and was educated, first at 
Merton Abbey, in Surrey, and then at Paris. He entered 
the service of Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
his industry and talent won for him the post of Archdeacon 
of Canterbury. When Henry came to the throne, the aged 
Theobald introduced him to the king's notice, who appointed 
him chancellor and tutor to his son. The chancellor's 
office was one of great dignity. He was the keeper of the 
king's seal, without which all charters aad treaties were 
invalid ; he had the chief management of foreign aifairs ; 
he distributed the royal alms, managed vacant Church 
livings, and was the king's most secret and trusty coun- 
sellor. Becket rose high in Henry's favour. A tall, 
handsome man, eloquent and witty, fond of all games of 
skill and sport, he seemed bom for a court. His style of 
living was magnificent and luxurious ; the younger nobility 
fiocked to his palace, and his table was always crowded 
with guests. 

Ever since the time of Dunstan, the Church had been 
steadily increasing in power and independence. Under 
the Norman kings, its infiuence and authority grew rapidly, 
so much so that the clergy considered themselves entirely 
independent of the State, and responsible only to their own 
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laws and the Pope. The chief officers of the Government 
and the great lords were always opposed to these claims, 
and quarrels in consequence were very frequent. 

When Theobald died, in 1162, Henry resolved to make 
Becket archbishop of Canterbury, thinking that he would 
help him in checking the power of the clergy. As chan- 
cellor, Becket sided with his royal master on this question, 
since his duty called him to uphold the king's cause. But 
from the day of his consecration as archbishop (June 3, 
1162 A.D.), Becket became a changed man. His former 
magnificence was laid aside ; his palace was no longer the 
abode of the young and the gay ; and luxury gave way to 
simplicity and self-denial. He wore sackcloth next his 
skin, lived on the commonest food, submitted himself to 
strict discipline, and thus obtained from the common people 
the name and respect of a saint. Alive to the important 
duties of his sacred office, he resigned his chancellorship, 
and devoted himself to the cause of the Church. Henry 
was bitterly disappointed at this conduct. Coolness sprang 
up between the two friends, and very soon the greatest 
dislike took the place of the warmest friendship. 

A dispute arose between the king and the archbisliop 
concerning the trial of clergymen guilty of crime. The latter 
claimed to be tried in the Church courts, no matter what 
the nature of the offence might be, while, on the other 
hand, the king demanded that they should be tried for 
criminal offences before the lay courts of the land. About 
this time, there were many serious crimes committed by 
different clergymen for which the heaviest punishment 
of the Church tribimals was far too light Henry, in con- 
sequence, summoned a council at Westminster, in 1163, 
and demanded of the bishops present that they should 
observe the customs of the realm, and surrender guilty 
clergy to the law comia. They consented to do so, * saving 
the rights of .their own order.* This answer so dis- ^ 
satisfied the king that a more formal council was wqa 
siimmoned the following year at Clarendon, in 
Wilts, and there the respective rights of the Church 
and the State were stated in sixteen articles or laws, known 
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as the Constitutions of Clarendon. These laws were in the 
king's favour. Becket at first refused to agree to them ; but 
on the threat of violence from some of the barons, he yielded. 
The Pope, however, refused to acknowledge the * Consti- 
tutions,^ and freed Becket from his promise of obedience. 
The quarrel with the king broke out again with greater 
force. Henrj called a council at Nortliampton, with the 
view oJ* crushing the archbishop, and the latter, believing 
his life to be in danger, fled to France, and put himself 
under the protection of the Pope. 

For six years Becket remained an exile. His character 
increased in sternness; his haughty spirit remained 
unbroken ; his claims were put forth as boldly as ever. 
At length a reconciliation was made between him and 
Henry, through the mediation of Louis VH. of France. 
The cause of quarrel was left unsettled. Becket was al- 
lowed to return to England without any mention of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. His journey to Canterbury 
was one long triumphal procession ; the people shouted, 
^ Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ! * 
His exile, however, had taught him nothing. Before he 
set foot on English ground, he issued an excommunication 
against the bishops of York, London, and Salisbuiy, 
because they had dared, at the king's request, to crown 
Prince Henry during his exile. When the king heard of 
this insolence, he cried out in a fit of passion, * Is there no 
one in my kingdom who will rid me of this turbulent, 
base-bom priest?' Four knights immediately left Nor- 
Dec. 29, mandy for England, went straight to Canter- 

1170 bury, and murdered the archbishop in the transept 

A.D. of the cathedral. 

The murder of Becket was the worst thing that could 
have happened for Henry's cause. In order to obtain 
absolution for the rash words which led to the crime, the 
king promised to abolish all customs hostile to' the Church, 
and to maintain 200 knights in the Holy Land for a year. 
Two years later, when attacked by his sons and the King 
of Scotland, he did penance at Becket's tomb, and sub- 
mitted to be scourged by the clergy of the cathedral. 
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The four knights who committed the murder were allowed 
to atone for the deed by a pilgrimage to Palestine, where 
they all died. Becket was canonised as a saint and martyr 
by the Pope in 1178 a.d., and for centuries afterwards 
his tomb was regarded as sacred, and tliousands of pilgrims 
visited it every year 

Conquest of Ireland. 

The conquest of Ireland is one of the most important 
events of this reign. The island was known to the Romans 
by the name of Hibemia, but they never attempted to add 
it to their empire. About the middle of the fifth century, 
St. Patrick began to preach Christianiby there, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying Druidism, which had found in the 
island its last stronghold. During the Saxon period, 
Ireland was noted for its schools of learning, and was then 
known as the ' Island of Saints.' The Danes, or Ostmen, 
as they were called, ravaged the country, but their in- 
vasion left it unchanged. A few cities, however, as 
Dublin, Waterford, and Ijimerick, were colonised by these 
Ostmen, and in the time of Henry II. they had grown into 
some importance. The natives, diough Christianised, con- 
tinued very rude and barbarous. The men wore long 
yellow hair in tangled masses over their shoulders, and a 
jacket of sheepskin adorned with patches of various colours. 
They usually went about with an axe, which was used» 
like the modem shillelagh, on the slightest provocation. 
Their houses were huts of wood and wickerwork. The 
chief, who could not sleep in a bed when he came to the 
English court, was a fair sample of his countrymen. Like 
the Welsh, they were very fond of music, and excelled in 
the use of the harp. 

William the Conqueror intended to carry his arms into 
Ireland, had he lived long enough. The Irish pirates had 
often ravaged the English coasts, and carried off many 
prisoners, whom they sold as slaves. William Rufus once 
said, as he stood on the coast of Wales, that he would 
bridge St George's Channel with a bridge of ships. In the 
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year 1154 A.D., application was made to Pope Adrian IV. — 
the only Englishman ever Bishop of Rome — ^for a grant of 
the island to the English crown. The grant was made on 
the understanding that the king should make the natives 
pay yearly to the Roman see a penny fh>m every house, 
and put down all vice. It was no easy thing, however, to 
take possession of the countiy, and years passed away before 
the project was put into execution. 

Quarrels amongst the native princes gave to the English 
king the opportunity he wished for. Ireland at that time 
had settled down into five kingdoms — ^Ulster, Leinster, 
Connanglit, Mnnster, and Meath — each of which was 
governed by a native prince, of whom one was styled 
Ardriagh, or war-king, a term corresponding to the Saxon 
Bretwalda. Dermot, King of Leinster, had run away with 
the wife of O'Ruarc, Prince of Leitrim, and was driven 
from his possessions by the King of Connaught. Coming 
to Henry, he offered to hold Leinster as an English fief, 
if the king would assist him to regain it. Henry gave per- 
mission to any of his subjects who liked to join Dermot. 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, offered his services on the 
promise of receiving Dermot's daughter Eva in marriage, 
and the succession of Leinster as a dowry. Three other 
adventurers — Robert Fitz-Stephen, Maurice Fitz-Gerald, 
and Maurice de Prendergast — joined the expedition. In 
May 1169 a.d., Fitz-Stephen landed near Wexford with a 
force of 460 men, and was at once joined by 500 menimder 
Dermot. The town immediately surrendered, and Dermot 
soon recovered his kingdom. In the following year 
Strongbow landed with 1,200 men, and captured Water- 
ford and Dublin. A confederate Irish army under the 
King of Connaught, assisted by a Norwegian fleet from the 
Isle of Man, made a gallant effort to drive the invaders out 
of Dublin, but the natives, unprotected with armour, had 
little chance against the mail-clad Norman soldiers. Six 
hundred cf the latter were sufficient to put to flight 80,000 
Irish. Strongbow had become King of Leinster without 
Henry's permission ; but, feeling himself unable to main- 
tain himself in opposition to the natives, he hurried to 
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England and promised to surrender Dublin and all the 
fortified posts of Leinster to the king, and hold the province 
as a fief of the English crown. Henry and the earl set 
sail for Ireland from Milford Haven, with a fleet of 400 
ships, and a force of 500 knights and many 
archers, and landed near Waterford. All the ---'- 
princes and chiefs, excepting those of Ulster, sent 
in their submission, and did homage to Henry in 
Dublin for their lands. The laws of Ireland remained un- 
changed, except amongst the English settlers, who lived in 
the district called the English Pale, which consisted of 
Dublin, Meath, Leinster, and the country from Waterford 
to Dungarvan. This territory was strongly protected by a 
line of fortresses and palisaded redoubts — hence its Normao 
name of Pal, or the Pale. Beyond the Pale, the English 
authority was simply nominal. Henry spent the winter 
in the island, and returned to England, April 1172, with 
the new title of * Lord of Ireland.' 

Bebellion of Henry's Sons. 

As a great part of France belonged to the King of 
England, it was the policy of the French monarch to stir up 
strife in Henry's family, in order to weaken his power. He 
therefore encouraged the eons of the English king — Henry, 
Richard, and Geoffrey — to claim portions of their father's 
possessions, and make war upon him in case of refusal. 
Henry's wife Eleanor and the King of Scotland joined in 
the intrigue, and several of the nobility in England and 
Normandy were ready to take up arms against their sove- 
reign. In the war that followed, the cause of Henry 
triumphed both in England and France. After forcing 
King Louis to retreat, Henry, sad at heart on account of 
his sons' conduct, did penance at Becket's tomb, in the sum- 
mer of 1174 A.D., by walking barefoot to the shrine of the 
' Martyr,' and allowing the monks of the abbey to scourge 
him there with knotted cords. The same day, the Scotch 
king, William the Lion, was surprised at Alnwick and cap- 
tured. The defeat of the Scots brought the war to an 
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end, and peace was made, September 1174 a.d. William 
the Lion did homage for his kingdom, and Henry^s sons 
were allowed certain castles in France ; but Eleanor the 
Queen paid for her disloyalty by a long imprisonment of 
twelve years. 

Li 1183 A.D. war again broke out between the king and 
his sons. In the midst of it, Prince Henry was stricken 
down with fever, and, feeling the approach of death, he 
implored his &ther to visit him and grant him forgiveness. 
The king sent him a ring in token of pardon, but fear 
of treachery kept him away from his son's death-bed. 
Geoflfrey then made peace with his father ; and three years 
afterwards he died. Richard, the third son, again joined 
the King of France in a war against his father, and forced 
him to make a kumiliating peace, 1189 a.d. 

Death and Character. 

At Henry's own request, a list of the barons who had 
joined Richard against him was given into his hands. 
The first name that met his eye was that of the only son 
whom he still loved and trusted — John. That one name 
was enough : grief brought on a fever, of which he died at 
the castle of Chinon, in Normandy, exclaiming, 'Cursed 
be the day on which I was bom, and cursed of 

- ^* God the children I leave behind me 1 * His body 
was buried in the Abbey of Fontevraud ; and as it 
lay there in state, Richard came to look upon the 
dead face of the father whom he had so wronged in life. 

Henry's feattu-es were those of his mother's £imily. He 
was a man of middle size, and, on the whole, very much 
like William the Conqueror in person. He was ambitious 
and crafty ; able and energetic ;' but very passionate and 
unhappy in domestic life. To win success was his chief 
object in life, no matter by what means. England flourished 
under his rule, and the administration of justice was greatly 
improved. 

Of his five sons — William, Henry, Richard, Geofirey, and 
Jcim — only Richard and John survived him. Ho had 



three daughters, of nhom Maud married die Duke of 
Saxony, whose eoa William was the first Duke of Brims- 
vick, and hence the ancestor of the present royal family of 
England ; aod Joan married the King of Sicily. 




^PTpeVs 



Miscellaneova Facts. 

Several changes were made for the better administration 
of justice in this rei^. The highest judicial court under 
the Norman kings was called the King's Court, or Curia 
Segja, and was composed of the bishops, barons, and chief 
olEcei'S of State. On ordinary occasions the judges in this 
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court were the chief justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer, 
and other great officers. The lesser courts were the same 
as in Saxon times, only they were subject to the Curia 
Regis. In course of time it was found necessary to divide 
the King's Court : so the Court of Exchequer was formed 
in the reign of Henry I., the Court of King*s Bench in 
the reign of Henry II., and that of Common Pleas in the 
reign of Richard I, The Court of Exchequer decided all 
causes relating to the royal revenue ; it was so called from 
the chequered cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covered 
the table there, and on which, when certain of the king's 
accounts were made up, the sums were marked and scored 
by counters. The Court of King's Bench heard principally 
criminal causes, and such as related to the controlling of 
inferior courts : it received its name because the king used 
to sit there in person. The Court of Common Pleas, or 
common complaints, was for trials of disputes between 
subject and subject. 

In 1176 A.D. the kingdom was divided into six circuits, 
and three justices appointed to each, in order to save 
suitors the trouble and expense of attending the King's 
Court. These officers were called the Justioes in Eyre, 
or itinerant justices. 

The Grand Assize was another institution of this reign . 
Since the Conquest, disputes about the ownership of land had 
been usually settled by the duel ; but Henry II. introduced 
the Grand Assize, by which disputants might decide their 
case, if they chose to do so, instead of by wager of battle. 
According to this institution, the sheriff summoned four 
knights of the county or neighbourhood, who were to elect 
twelve others from the district, and these sixteen were to 
declare upon oath with whom the right of the disputed 
property lay. The present * grand jury ' sprang from this 
custom. 

Scutage, or escuage, was a money payment to the king 
instead of personal service. It originated in 1159 a.d., 
when Henry, on account of the extent of his dominions, 
freed his vassals from personal service in distant parts, on 
condition of receiving money pa3rments. 
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Commerce increased in this reign. The Crusades 
brought the produce of the East to the West, and spices, 
gems, rich cloths, and gold, were consequently sent to 
London. England exported flesh, herrings, oysters, lead, 
tin, skins, and cloths. In 1177 a.d., glass was used for 
windows in private houses. London became the capital, 
instead of Winchester, which had been nearly destroyed in 
the civil war of the previous reign. 

The Constitutions, of Clarendon provided: — 1. That 
the clergy should no longer be protected by the ecclesiastibal 
courts. 2. That clergy of rank should not leave the realm 
without the king^s permission. 3. That laymen should not 
be proceeded against in bishops^ courts. 4- That the king^s 
tenants should not be excommunicated, nor their lands 
placed imder an interdict, without the king^s consent. 
5. That appeals from the spiritual courts might be made 
to the king. 6. That the higher clergy holding lands of the 
king should perform all the rights and customs of their fief. 
7. That chattels forfeited to the king should not be pro- 
tected in churchyards. 8. That church dignitaries should 
be elected in the king*s chapel, with the king's consent, and 
do homage and fealty before consecration. 9. That villeins 
abouid not be ordained without the consent of their lord. 
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BICHABD I. (GoBnr de Lion, or the Lion-liearted). 
Bora 1167 A.B. Began to Beign 1189 A.B. Bied 1199 AJ) 



Acceseion. 

Massacre of the Jews. 

The Third Crusade. [ment. 

Richard's Betom and Imprison- 



Wars in France. 
Death a'nd Character. 
Miscellaneons Facts. 



£ioliard*8 AcoessioB. TreatxneBt of the Jews. 

Richard, eldest soryiying son of Heniy II., and already 

Duke of Aquitaine, Was crowned at West- 

^ * ' minster. The sight of his lather's corpse, on 

the way to the Abbey of Fonteyraud, had made 

him penitent for his rebellious conduct, and he 

showed his sorrow by keeping the old sepyants of the 

crown at their posts, or promoting them. 

The Jews suffered terribly in the b^inning of this reign. 
Although they were not on a footing of equality with the 
rest of the people, and were treated as aliens, yet they had 
multiplied and grown so rich as to become the money-lenders 
of the nation. High and low regarded them with fear and 
hatred; stories of their cruelties to Christian children 
passed from one to another ; and the crusading spirit, which 
led men abroad against the infidel, roused men's hatred 
against unbelievers at home. On the king's coroi^atiouy 
some Jews, bearing rich presenit?, went to the abbey, in 
order to obtain his fevour. They were driven back with 
blows, set upon by the mob, and several of them murdered 
on the spot. The Jewish quarter of the city was imme- 
diately attacked, plundered, and set on fire, and neither age 
nor sex was spared in the cruel onset. A day passed 
before the rioters could be stopped, but no one was 
pimished for the crime. Thus encouraged or allowed, the 
murderous spirit spread through the country, and Lynn, 
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Dunstaple, Stamford, Norwich, Lincoln, and York, became 
the scenes of rapine aad butchery. At York a frightful 
tragedy took place. Five hundred unfortunate Jews took 
refuge in the castle, and were besieged by the townspeople. 
They offered money for their lives, but the crowd outside 
clamoured for blood. Seeing no hope of escape, each mar- 
ried man slew his wife and children, and then plunged the 
weapon into his own breast ; the survivors shut themselves 
up with their treasures, and set fire to the building. A fine 
was levied by the king for the disorders that followed, but 
the murderers escaped punishment. 

The Third Crusade. 

Kichard's chief ambition was to win glory in the Holy 
Land. As soon as the coronation had taken place, mea- 
sures were at once set on foot to get money for a crusading 
expedition. The crown lands, honours, and offices of State 
were put up for sale ; sherifi^ and their ofiicers were re- 
moved, that their places might be sold ; the right of supe- 
riority over the crown of Scotland was given up for 10,000 
marks; and the chancellorship of the kingdom was sold 
to William Longehamp, Bishop of Ely, for 3,000 marks. 
The king felt no shame in this ; he even said he would sell 
London itself, if he could find a buyer. Having by these 
means raised a large army, he set sail fi:om Dover, leaving 
the kingdom under the regency of Longehamp, and joined 
Philip Augustus of France at Yezelai, on the borders of 
Burgundy, where the united forces amounted to * * q^ 
100,000 men. Leaving Marseilles, the kings 
went to Sicily, and there passed the winter. Here 
a quarrel arose between Philip and Richard, because the 
English pillaged the town of Messina, in revenge for King 
Tancred's refusal to restore the dowry of Eichard's sister 
Joan, the widow of the late king. Afler leaving Sicily, 
another delay took place at Cyprus. Isaac, the king of the 
island, had thrown some shipwrecked crusaders into prison, 
and Eichard- stayed to conquer the district and punish its 
ruler. Here, too, Eichard married Berengaria, the daughter 
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of the King of Navarre, who had accompanied him from 
Sicily. 

Twelve months aAer first setting out, the English king 
arrived at Acre. For two years the crusaders 

1191 had been trying to take that city, and already 

A.D. 200,000 men had fallen before its walls. Saladin, 
the Mahomedan King of Syria and Egypt, was 
watching the besiegers from the neighbouring hills, 
whence, at every opportunity, he bore down on the 
Christian lines, and spread destruction &,r and wide. 
Bichard's arrival gave new spirit to the crusaders. His 
perseverance, courage, and bravery overcame all obstacles, 
and in three months the city was captured. Saladin made 
a truce with the conquerors, and withdrew his forces. 
. After the fall of Acre, Philip returned to France, on the 
plea of ill-health. He swore friendship and peace with 
Richard, and left a division of his army under his com- 
mand. The English king was adored by the common 
soldiers for his bravery and liberality, but he was hated by 
the princes for his overbearing manner. Leopold Duke of 
Austria never forgave him for having torn down his flag 
from the gate of Acre. Philip^s departure broke up the 
Christian army ; but Richard marched down the coast for 
Jerusalem at the head of 30,000 men. Saladin, unmindful 
of the truce, hung about him and harassed his line of march. 
At Ascalon and Jaffa the Christian army was only saved 
from destruction by Richard's skill and bravery. Jn spite 
of all opposition, he arrived within sight of Jerusalem ; but 
disease, desertion, and bloody victories had so reduced 
his army that an attack upon the Holy City was hope- 
less. He withdrew his forces to the sea-shore, and, after 
repulsing one last effort of the Turks to destroy him, he 
made a truce of three years with Saladin. It was agreed 
that pilgrims should be allowed to visit Jerusalem without 
being subject to insult and annoyance ; but Richard, receiv- 
ing bad news from England, was obliged to hurry 

ll»^ home ; and so his foot never trod the Holy City. 

Long after his departure his name lived amongst 

the Saracens. Mothers quieted their children by crying. 
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* Hush I huah 1 King Richard is coming for you I ^ If a 
horse started at any object by the wayside, its rider would 
say, ' What dost thou fear, fool 7 Dost thou think King 
Richard is behind it 7 ' 



Eiohard's Return and Imprisonment. 

During Richard^s absence, the government of England 
fell into great disorder, through the oppressive rule of 
Longchamp and the treacherous conduct of Earl John. 
This state of things was made known to the king in 
Palestine, and he prepared to return home with 
his queen and attendants. A storm separated «|qq 
him from the rest of his fleet, and drove his ship 
up the Adriatic, where he was wrecked off the 
coast of Istrla. Knowing the bad feeling against him in 
Germany, on account of his quarrel with Leopold of Austria, 
he and his companions disguised themselves as pilgrims, 
and attempted in this way to pass through the country. 
Under the name of Hugh the Merchant, he reached the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, where fatigue compelled him to 
rest awhile. Rumours of his landing had spread through- 
out the duchy, and when his page was seen in the iparket 
of Vienna buying provisions with foreign money, and 
carrying in his girdle the king's gloves, suspicion was 
aroused, the boy was seized, and Richard's hiding-place 
discovered. The Duke of Austria took him prisoner, and 
afterwards, for 60,000/., handed him over to the Emperor 
of Germany, Henry VI., who confined him for fourteen * 
months in a castle in Tyrol. By degrees Richard's cap- 
tivity became known, and though his brother John and 
Philip of France plotted to keep him in prison, the * « qj^ 
emperor released him on payment of a ransom of 
100,000 marks, which was raised by the taxa- 
tion of the English people.^ Richard*s return to England 

■ The story of the discovery of Ric]iard*8 place of imprisonmeDt 
by Blondel, the minstrel, singing near the castle a song known to 
the king, and which the latter answered from within, rests nyon nc 
authority, and may be considered as a pretty romance. 

H 
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upset the plans of his brother, who had done his best 
to usurp the throne, and who was at that very time in- 
triguing with Philip of France. John, however, was no 
match for Richard ; the Council deprived him of all his 
possessions for his unnatural conduct, but the king, at the 
earnest entreaty of his mother Eleanor, at last forgave him. 

Wars in France. Death and Character. 

The remainder of this reign was spent in profitless 

wars in France. Philip had taken possession of. some 

castles in Normandy during Richard's absence, and the 

latter, as soon as affairs were settled in England, crossed 

the Channel, and forced the King of France to withdraw 

1 1 0ft ^°°^ those places. The war between the two 

kings was carried on very slowly, from lack oi 

funds, and after the defeat of the French at 

Oisors, a truce was concluded. 

During these quarrels, the people of England were heavily 
taxed. So great was the discontent in London on this ac- 
count, that 50,000 men, under the leadership of William 
Fitz-Osbert, or Longbeard, threatened a revolt. Long- 
beard, however, and nine of his companions, were seized 
and executed at Tyburn, 

Three months after the truce with Philip, Richard met 

with his death in a petty quarrel with one of his vassals, 

Vidomar, Viscount of Limoges, who had found a treasure 

upon his estate. Richard demanded the whole of it to be 

given up to him, and, on being refused, besieged Vidomar 

in the castle of Ghalnz. One day, as the king was riding 

round the walls, an arrow from the ramparts struck him on 

the shoulder. The w^ound was not serious, but the unskilful 

way in which the arrow-head was taken out 

J^TLq * brought on mortification, and death ensued in a 

few days. The archer, Gourdon, who sent the fatal 

missile, was brought to the dying king's bedside. 

* Wretch,' said the king, * what have I ever done to thee 

that thou shouldst seek my life ?' * With your hand,' replied 

the archer, * you killed my father and my two brothers ; I 
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am willing to suffer the greatest torment you can inflict, so 
that you die who have caused so many evils to mankind.' 
Richard, admiring the boldness of the man, and recalling his 
own violent life, said, ' I forgive thee 1 ' ' Loose his chains, 
and give him a hundred shillings 1 ' The order, however, 
was not obeyed ; Gourdon was flayed alive, and then 
hanged. 

Richard was buried at the feet of his father at Fonte- 
vraud. Though he had reigned ten years, scarcely six 
months of that time was spent in England. He had no 
children by his wife Berengaria. In moral character, he was 
no better than William Rufus. His bravery, strength of 
body, and skill as a troubadour, made him a favourite hero 
of romance. He obtained the name of Cceur de Lion from 
his courage and muscular strength ; but though his warlike 
spirit checked for a time the Turkish power, and made 
him the prince and flower of knights-errant, it greatly 
impoverished his own country. 

Miscellaneous Facta, 

The famous outlaw Eobin Hood lived in this reign. In 
8herwood Forest he took up his abode; and there he 
hunted the king's deer, and robbed all who came iQ his 
way. 

Coats of Arms now came into use. During the Crusades, 
armour-clad knights wore devices upon their shields, in 
order to be known in battle. Richard adopted for his 
device the three lions which are now seen in the royal 
arms of England The motto * Dieu et mon droit * is said 
by some to have originated from these words having been 
used by him as his watchword at the battle of Azotus, in 
Palestine. Others assign its adoption to Edward in.,in 
reference to his claim to the French crown. 

The Mayor and aldermen of London are said to date 
from this reign. The first Mayor was Fitz-Alwyn. The 
title Lord Mayor was first given by Edward III. in 1354. 
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JOHN (Sansterre or Lackland). 
Bom 1166 A.I). Began to Beign 1199 A.I>. Died 1216 A-O. 
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Accession. Prince Arthur. Loss of French Provinces. 

John, Duke of Mortaigne, was the youngest son of Henry II. 
He was sumamed Sansterre or Lackland, because he held 
no fiefs of the crown, like his elder brothers. He was in 
Normandy when his brother died, but, hurrying over to 
England, he told the Council that Richard had named him 
his successor; and; after a speech in his favour by the 
' Archbishop of Canterbury, he was crowned at 

• lloQ* Westminster. Another claimant to the throne 
A D ^^ Arthur, Duke of Bretagne, the son of John's 
elder brother Geoffrey, then twelve years old. 
As soon as Bichard died, the barons of Anjou, Maine, and 
Touraine appointed Arthur as their lord ; and Philip of 
France took up his cause and claimed for him all the Con- 
tinental possessions of the English crown. Philip, how- 
ever, was bribed to abandon Arthur's cause, and the latter 
became friendly with his imcle for a little while. In the 
meantime John, having divorced his first wife Joan, 
granddaughter of the famous Robert of Gloucester, married 
Isabella of AngoulSme, the aflianced wife of the Earl of 
Marche, and thus raised up for himself another powerful 
enemy in France. Philip, glad of an opportunity of 
quarrelling with John, was easily persuaded by the Eail of 
Marche to renew hostilitif s. Arthur at once joined Philip. 
In an attempt to take the castle of Mirabeau, near 
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Poitiers, where John's mother was staying, the young 
prince was taken prisoner. He was strictly con- ^^-^ - 
fined for .a time in the castle of Rouen, but what ^-^^ 
eventually became of him, no one ever knew. It 
was popularly believed that John rowed up the Seine to 
the castle one dark night, accompanied by a couple of hired 
assasidns, and having taken Arthur into the boat, they 
stabbed him, and threw his body, loaded with stones, into 
the river. Whether this is true or not, we cannot say ; 
but no mortal eye ever beheld the poor boy afterwards. 

John's guilt, however, was fully believed at the French 
court. Philip summoned him to answer before his peers 
of France the charge of murdering a vassal of the French 
crown, and a near relation of the king. To this summons 
he paid no attention. He was adjudged, therefore, guilty 
of the crime, and pronounced to have forfeited all his fiefs 
in France. Almost immediately every one of the English 
possessions in France, excepting Guienne and a part of 
Poitou, fell into the hands of the French king. 

Quarrel with the Pope. War with France. 

On the death of Herbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
monks of the cathedral secretly elected their Superior to be 
his successor, and sent him off to Kome to obtain the 
Pope's confirmation. John ordered the monks to elect his 
friend John de Gray, Bishop of Norwich, to the vacant see, 
and he forthwith was sent to Home. But the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury petitioned the Pope against 
both elections, on the ground that they had not been con- 
sulted. The Pope at that time was Innocent III., a man 
of great ability, jealous of his authority, and ambitious of 
power. He set aside the two elections, and recommended 
to the monks of Canterbury a learned Englishman, named 
Stephen Langton, who was then at Kome. The monks 
agreed to accept the Pope's choice, and a letter was sent by 
Innocent to the king, announcing Langton as the new arch- 
bishop. 

The news lashed John into fury, and he swore that 
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Langton should never enter his dominions. He imme- 
diately sent armed men to Canterbury, who eatered the 
monastery with drawn swords and forced the monks to 
depart forthwith. Innocent, on the other hand, threatened 
to place the country under an interdict, unless the king at 

once submitted. The threat was of no avail, and 

1208 the interdict was published, by which for six 

AJ>. years the country was deprived of the privileges 

and comfort of religion. The churches were 
closed ; the bells were silent in the steeple ; churchyards 
were closed for burial, and the dead were thrown into un- 
consecrated ground without a prayer or any sacred rite. 
Only to infants and dying persons were the Sacraments 
allowed to be administered. John cared nothing about 
the interdict ; he plundered the clergy who obeyed it, and 
ordered the sheriflfe to drive them out of the kingdom. 

It is remarkable that while the country was under an 
interdict John had his greatest successes in Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. In 1209 a.d. he made William King 
of Scotland do homage, and pay him a line of 15,000 
marks. In 1210 a.d., he landed in Ireland, and received 
the homage of its chiefs. He divided the English province 
into counties, and established the laws of England among 
those who had settled there. The following year he 
invaded Wales, and received the submission of Llewellyn 
and twenty-eight noble youths as hostages. 

As John continued indifferent to the interdict, the Pope 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against him, by 

which his subjects were absolved from their 
1212 allegiance, and the throne declared vacant. The 
A.D. Pontiff then empowered Philip of France to take 

the crown of England«and called upon all Christian 
princes to asast the enterprise. Though John had an army 
of 60,000 men under his command, he felt little confidence 
in their fidelity, and he became greatly alarmed at the 
preparations of the French king. The fleet of the Cinque 
Ports, indeed, was not idle. Dieppe and a few other 
places on the northern coast of France were burnt ; but 
this could not prevent an invasion. Thoroughly alarmed, 
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John sent a messenger to Home, with offers of submission, 
and immediately Pandulf was sent as papal legate to 
England, to arrange matters with the king. Near Dover, 
the latter took off his crown, laid it at Pandulf s feet, and 
signed a document by which he granted to the Pope the 
kingdom of England and Ireland, and, in token of « 01 o 
vassalage, promised to pay an annual sum of 1,000 
marks to the Holy See. 

On these conditions the excommunication and interdict 
were withdrawn, and Philip was ordered to give up the 
idea of invading England. This king, however, having 
spent much money in preparing to carry out the Pope*a 
wishes, expi^essed his determination to go on with the 
enterprise, but on the refusal of his chief ally, the Earl of 
Flanders, to give any further assistance, he turned his 
arms against his territory, and ravaged it as far as the 
walls of Ghent. John sent out a fleet to assist the earl, 
which gained an important victory over the ^o|q 
French at Damme, and thus preserved the in* 
dependence of Flanders. Encouraged by this 
success, the English king invaded France on the western 
side, while part of his forces joined his allies, the Earl of 
Flanders and Otho Emperor of Germany, on the north. 
Their defeat at Bonvines, between Lisle and -inn a 
Toumay, compelled John to make a truce of 
five years, and he returned to England much dis* 
appointed* 



Magna Charta. 

John's rule had from the first been most oppressive. 
He broke the laws whenever it pleased him ; he trespassed 
upon the rights of the nobility and disgraced many of their 
homes. The common people were also treated with the 
greatest harshness, and the Jews especially suffered from 
his exactions. One of the latter people, living in Bristol, 
having refused to pay a demand of 10,000 marks, John 
threw him into prison, and ordered one of his teeth to be 
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drawn daily until he should give up the money. The 
Jew lost seven teeth before he yielded. 

Discontent with the king^s bad conduct and government 
became so general that the barons determined to check 
his tyranny. At a great meeting of bishops and barons, 
Stephen Langton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, made 
known the charter of liberties of Henry I. The assembly 
at once resolved to make it the basis of a demand for the 
redress of grievances, and at subsequent meetings at Bury 
St. Edmund's, London, and Stamford, they drew up a 
charter which they were determined the king should sign, 
John at first hesitated, for the purpose of gaining time, and 
at length refused to agree to the demands, exclaiming; 
* They may as well ask for my crown 1 ' But the barons 
were determined, and having made Robert Fitz Walter 
their leader, with the title of ' Marshal of the Army of God 
xuid of Holy Church,* they took possession of London, and 
made war against the king, in spite of the Pope*s commands 
to the contrary. The loss of London brought John to his 
senses, and, seeing the hopelessness of opposition, he met 
the barons at Bimnyniede, between Windsor and 

101 K* Staines, and there fixed his seal to the Magna 
^ ^ Charta, a document ever memorable and &mous 

A.D 

as the charter of English liberties. 
Magna Charta was written in Latin, and is still pre- 
served in the British Museum. It has been ratified 
thirty -nine times by different monarchs of England ; the 
last one who did so was Henry VI. Its principal clauses 
relate: — 1. To the Church. 2. To the barons. 3. To 
traders. 4. To fireemen generally. The Church was to 
possess all her privileges ; the barons were protected from 
all unjust taxation ; London and other towns retained their 
privileges of trade ; and for freemen it was provided ' that 
no freeman should be imprisoned, or lose his freehold, or 
free customs, or be outlawed, or otherwise punished, but 
by the judgment of his peers or by the law of the land ; 
that justice should not be sold, or denied, or delayed ; that 
all men might travel out of the kingdom and return when 
they pleased.' 
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War with the Barons. Death and Character. 

Afler the meeting at Runnymede, John wilihdrew to the 
Isle of Wight, Yowiog revenge against his rebellious 
barons. Messengers were at once sent abroad to gather an 
armj of mercenaries, and ambassadors were despatched to 
the Pope to solicit his condemnation of the Charter. The 
Pope pronounced the document to be null and void, inas- 
much as the realm belonged to him. Bands of needy 
adventurers flocked over from the Continent, and enabled 
John to take the field against his own subjects. The lands 
of the barons were ravaged far and wide ; castles, towns, 
and villages were given to the flames, and everywhere the 
revenge of the cruel king was most complete. The barons, 
in despair, offered the crown to Louis, the eldest son of the 
King of France, and John's nephew by marriage. This 
prince set sail from Calais with 680 ships, landed in the 
Isle of Thanet, and soon took possession of all the southern 
and eastern counties. Jealousy, however, at the &vourB 
bestowed upon the new-comers, was fiist weakening the 
army of Louis, and many English barons withdrew their 
support. In the meantime John was marching from the 
north to meet his rival, but as he was crossing the Wash 
the tide came up and carried away all his baggage, stores, 
and treasures. Disappointment and grief brought 
on a fever, of which he died at Newark Castle, ^oia * 
Some writers say that a surfeit of peaches and 
new ale was the cause of his sickness; others, 
that he died of poison. 

John's death was a happy release for his country. His 
character was a mixture of everything bad. Nothing good 
can be said of him. He was mean, treacherous, debauched, 
tyrannical, cruel, and cowardly. Some of his actions can 
only be accounted for on the supposition that he was for 
the time mad. 

By his last wife Isabella he had two sons and three 
daughters — ^Heniy, who be<^me king ; Richard ; Joan, who 
married Alexander IL of Scotland ; Eleanor, who married, 
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first, William Earl of Pembroke, and afterwards Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester; and Isabel, who married 
Frederick 11., Emperor of Germany. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

Chimneys came into occasional use in this reign* The 
first stone bridge at London was completed, 1209 aj> 
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Eegenoy of Pembroke and Hubert de BnrgL 

The royal family was at Gloucester when John died. His 
eldest son, Henry, a boy nine years old, was immediately 
crowned in that city, and the Earl of Pembroke was made 
Protector of the kingdom. The first step of the regent 
was undertaken to win over to the young king's side the 
English barons who supported Louis. For this purpose he 
assembled a great council at Bristol, and confirmed the 
Great Charter. 

Louis held possession of London and the southern 
counties, and was by no means willing to give up his 
chance of the crown, but his partiality to his own country- 
men, the death of John, and the wise conduct of the Earl 
of Pembroke, caused many of his English supporters to 
rally round yoimg Henry. Pembroke attacked the forces 
of the French prince at Lincoln, and completely 
routed them. This battle is known as the Fair 1217 
of Lincoln, on account of the great spoil that a.d. 
tell to the victors. Louis retreated to London, 
and was there shut in by the English forces^ while the 
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ships of the Cinque Ports, under Hubert, de Burgh, defeated 
a PVench fleet, off Dover, carrying reinforcements to the 
capital. The victory was due to a trick of De Burgh, 
who, having the wind in his favour, threw quicklime into 
the air, which, wafted into the eyes of the French, made 
them entirely helpless. Louis, after this defeat, came to 
terms with the regent, and returned to France. (Sept. 

1217 A.D.) 

In the third year of his regency, Earl Pembroke died. 
The custody of the young king was then given into the 
hands of Peter de Roches, the Poitevin Bishop of 
Winchester, and Hubert de Burgh was appointed Protector 
of the kingdom. Between these two men quarrels were 
frequent, and, in consequence, many difficulties arose in 
the government of the country. When the king reached 
the age of seventeen years, the guardianship of De Roches 
ceased, and De Burgh became Henry's friend and chief 
adviser. The bishop, vexed at his loss of influence and 
power, went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. De Buigh 
held the oflice of protector for eight years, during which 
time he conducted the government with vigour and 
decision, Henry was declared of age in 1227 a.d., and 
then Hubert devoted himself to his oflice of justiciary. 
Three years afterwards, the king made an unsuccessful 
expedition against France, and threw the blame upon his 
friend De Burgh. Just then Peter de Roches returned 
to England, and was received with open arms by Henry. 
Ruin stared the justiciary in the face. Unpopular for his 
vigorous protectorate, blamed for the failure of the expe- 
dition to France, and hated by De Roches, he saw that 
disgrace awaited him. He was required to give an ac- 
count of the moneys received during his time of office ; 
and was accused of serious offences against his sovereign. 
Believing that his death was intended, he sought refuge, first 
in the sanctuary of Merton, and afterwards in the parish 
church of Brentwood, whence he was forcibly taken by the 
king's order. Transferred from prison to prison, he at 
length escaped to Wales; but in 1234 a.d. he received 
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flenry's pardon, and spent the remainder of bifi life in 
retirement. 



Diflpntes with France, Wales, and Scotland. 

When Louis made peace with Earl Pembroke in London, 
he promised to use his influence with his father for the 
restoration of the French provinces which John had lost. 
No restoration, however, took place. But when Lotus 
became king of France, in 1223, he republished the sen- 
tence which his father had pronoimced against John, and 
took possession of a part of the provinces of Poitou and 
Guienne, which still belonged to the English crown. In 
consequence of this conduct, Henry received a grant of 
money from a great council of the barons, on 
condition of again confirming Magna Charta, and 1225 
an expedition was sent out to Guienne. The a.d. 
attempt to recover the whole province failed. In 
1230, Henry took an army to St. Malo, but instead of 
vigorously carrying on the war, he spent the time in use- 
leas display, and was at last glad to make a truce. This 
was the war for which Hubert de Burgh was blamed. 

Twelve years afterwards, the war with France was 
renewed, through the persuasion of Henry's mother, who 
had married her old lover, the Count de la Marche. The 
latter, having quarrelled with the French king, promised to 
help Henry to recover Poitou. At the head of an English 
force, the king landed near the mouth of the Garonne, but 
Louis met him with greater numbers at Taille- 
bonrg, and put him to flight Another defeat soon 1242 
af^yer at Saintonge forced Henry to agree to a a.d. 
truce. Peace was at last made in 1259, by which 
England gave up all claim to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
and Poitou, and received, in return, Limousin, Perigord, 
and Querci. 

With Wales there were quarrels throughout the reign. 
The Welsh indulged in their usual attacks upon the border 
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counties, and the EngliAh in retaliation sent forces to ravage 
the principality. The mountain fastnesses defied all idea 
of conquest, but the march country was one wild scene of 
desolation. 

With Scotland there were sereral disputes about the 
three northern English coimties and the homage of the 
Scottish king, but throughout this long reign no war arose 
between the two countries. Their ties of friendship were 
strengthened by a double marriage. Alexander II. married 
Joan, Henry's sister, and Alexander III. married Margaret, 
Henry's daughter. 



War with the Barons. First House of Commons. 

Henry, though he had several times confirmed Magna 
Charta, regarded that document as an encroachment upon 
the rights of a king. He broke its provisions on several 
occasions, and looked upon the English barons with sus- 
picion, as men desirous of lessening the kingly power. 
Under the infiuence of this feeling, he bestowed his fiivours 
upon the numerous foreigners who flocked to England from 
Poitou on the return of Peter de Eoches to power. His 
marriage with Eleanor of Provence, in 1236, brought an- 
otiier shoal of foreigners into tiie country frx)m his wife's 
native land, and these, like the Poitevins, were treated vnth 
marked favour. They became his confidants and advisers ; 
they enjoyed the highest honours at the court ; they married 
the richest heiresses in the kingdom, and ladies were even 
brought from Provence to marry the rich wards of the 
king. Under their advice, the Great Charter was often 
bix>ken. It is reported that they used to say, when the 
law was appealed to in opposition to their wrongdoing, 
* What do the English laws signify to us ? We mind them 
not.' 

Henry further increased the discontent of the nation by 
accepting the crown of Sicily for his second son, Edmund, 
as he thereby incurred a very heavy debt, which he expected 
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the barons to pay, 1254. The English nobles, remembering 
the example of their fathers in the reign of John, were 
determined to put an end to the king's bad government 
and foreign favouritism, and, under the leadership of Simon 
de Montfort, who had married Henry's sister Eleanor, they 
attended a council at Westminster in full armour, and de* 
manded the redress of national grievances. In another 
council, held soon after at Oxford, which was called the 
Mad Parliament, on account of the confusion 
that followed, twenty-four barons were appointed 1258 
to enquire into the grievances of the nation, and a.d. 
suggest changes necessary for the good of the 
country. On the recommendation of this committee, the 
following regulations, known as The Provisions of Oxford 
were approved: — 1. That four knights should be chosen 
by the freeholders of each county to lay before Parliament 
all their grievances. 2. That sheriffs o^ counties should 
be chosen annually by the freeholders. 3. That Parliament 
should meet three times a year. 4. That all public ac- 
counts should be given annually. 5. That no heirs should 
be committed to the wardship of foreigners, and that no 
ca-otles should be entrusted to their custody. 

The, barons, however, not content with these important 
changes, selected twelve of their number to act as a stand- 
ing Council, in order to ensure good government ; but these, 
instead of consulting the interests of the country, usurped 
the royal power, and gave their chief care to the ag- 
grandisement of their own families. Quarrels in conse- 
quence arose between them and the king, and civil war 
again threatened to arise. Louis IX. of France, called 
St. Louis, was asked to decide the causes of difference. 
As his award was in favour of Henry, the barons refused 
to abide by it, and both sides then prepared for war. A 
pitched battle was fought at Lewes, in Sussex, in ^ 
which the barons were victorious, and the king ^qoa * 
and his brother Kichard were taken prisoners. 
A truce, called the Mise of Lewes, from an old 
French word of that meaning, was then made, by which it 

I 2 
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was agreed that the matters in dispute should be settled bj 
arbitration ; that all prisoners should be set at liberty ; and 
that Prince Edward, the king^s eldest son, and his cousin, 
should be hostages for the king's peaceable conduct. 
Contrarj to the terms of the Mise, Henry was kept a 
prisoner, and Simon de Montfort, as leader of the barons, 
assumed the royal power, and was, in all but name, a 
kmg. 

On the 20th of January in the following year, De Mont- 
fort summoned a Parliament at London, in the king's name, 
1 0AR which will be ever famous in our history as the 
beginning of the HOTUe of Commons. In addition 
to the great barons and prelates, he summoned 
two hnighta from each shire ^ and two deputies from each 
city and borough. They all sat in the same Chamber, and 
continued to do so until the reign of Edward IIL, when 
the representatives of the people assembled separately, and 
thus took the name of the House of Commons, while the 
barons formed the House of Lords. 

Though De Montfort won favour from the common 
people by summoning their representatives to Parliament; 
many of the barons were offended at the change. His ambi- 
tion and arrogance, besides, drove many from his side, and 
jealousy arose amongst those that remained. In the mean- 
while, the king's party continually increased in numbers ; 
and when Prince Edward escaped from his guards, he found 
a strong force of royalists ready to maintain his cause. 
Placing himself at their head, he met th e army of the 
ISfiS * ^^^^ ^^ Leicester at Evesham, in Worcestershire. 
The barons placed the king in the front ranks, in 
order that he might be slain by his own friends, 
but as the latter were rushing on to the attack, the king cried 
out, 'I am Henry of Winchester, your king! ' and thus 
saved his life. The rebel barons were put to flight ; De 
Montfort and his eldest son were slain, and the civil wai* 
was brought to an end. 
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Death and Character of the Eing. 

After the battle of Evesham, the crown sat firmly on 
Henry's head. Prince Edward, taking advantage of tlio 
peaceable state of the kingdom, set out on a crusade to the 
Holy Laud, in company with his wife Eleanor. There 
he was stabbed with a poisoned dagger, and owed his 
life to the affection of his wife, who sucked the poison from 
the wound. During his absence, his father died ^ 
at Bury St. Edmund's, in the fifty-seventh year of - ^1^ * 
a reign which, excepting that of George III., is 
the longest in our history. 

Henry was a man of middle size. One of his eyebrows 
fell over the eyelid so as to conceal part of the eye. In 
character he was gentle and religious, but his want of 
energy and talent unfitted him to rule in those turbulent 
times. 

His children were : — Edward, who became king ; 
Edmund Earl of Lancaster; Margaret, married Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland ; and Beatrice, married John Duke 
of Brittany. 

Miscellaneous Facts. 

Many improvements in domestic life were made in this 
reign. License was given to the people of Newcastle to 
dig coal, which is the first mention of this mineral in Eng- 
land. The linen manufiicture was introduced by the Flem- 
ings ; candles were used instead of wooden torches ; tiles 
took the place of thatch in roofing houses ; and leaden water- 
pipes came into use. The first gold coin was struck in this 
reign. Eoger Bacon, a monk, made many useful disco* 
veries in science. Magnifying-glasses, magic-lanterns, 
and gunpowder were invented by him. Another im- 
portant mark of improvement was the abolition of trial 
by ordeal. The Mendicants, or Begging Friars, found 
their way to England in 1221, and settled first at Oxford. 
They professed poverty and maintained themselves by 
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begging front door to door — hence their name. Tbej nere 
preachers indepeudent of episcopal control. There were 
man^ orders of these mendicanta : the Sominioaiu, who 
came first, called also Blaekfriara, from the colour of their 
dresa ; the Fruicuaans, called Gre^frian, from the colour 
of their habit ; the Carmelitoi, or WhUefriart ; and the 
AngiutineB. 
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Accession. Conquest of Wales. 

Edward I., the eldest son of Henry TIL, was in the Holy 
Land at the time of his fatber^s death, but the Council at 
once announced bis accession to tbe throne, and the chief 
nobility swore allegiance to him in bis absence. In Sicily, 
on bis way back, be received the news from home, but 
affairs in France prevented bis landing in England till 
1274, in which year be was crowned, witb his queen, at 
Westminster, in tbe presence of Alexander III. of Scotland 
and tbe Parliament. 

Edward first gave bis attention to tbe conquest of Wales. 
Tbe Welsh, protected by their mountains and forests, bad 
bitberto defied every attempt of tbe kings of England to 
effect Ibeir conquest. Tbe bistory of tbe country from the 
tentb century is one long roll of strife and bloodshed. 
When not engaged in war witb tbe Anglo-Normans, 
quarrels were frequent among themselves, and the work of 
blood went on at home. At this time Llewellyn reigned 
in Wales. His refusal to do homage, on the summons of 
Edward, brought an English army against him. Edward 
crossed tbe Dee, took tbe castles of Flint and Ehuddlan, 
and sbut up Llewellyn among tbe Snowdon mountains. 
Tbe latter tben sent in bis submission, and acknowledged 
himself as a vassal of the English king. (1277 a.d.) But the 
Welsh, afleir so long maintaining their independence, would 
not willingly submit to English rule. In 1282 they flew 
to arras, made a sudden attack upon the fortresses of Flint 
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and Rhuddlan, and ravaged the marches far and wide. 
Edward called together all his vassals, and advanced into 
Wales with a large army, while his fleet was sent round to 
Anglesea. Llewellyn, in the meantime, while engaged in 
disputing the passage of an English force across the Wye 

in Radnorshire, was suddenly attacked and slaizi, 
1282 and 2,000 of his men put to the sword. His 
A.D. head was cut off and sent to the king, who 

ordered it to be crowned with willow and placed 
on the Tower of London. Llewellyn's brother David con- 
tinued the struggle for some months, but, piu*sued from 
mountain to mountain, he at last fell into the hands of his 
enemies. Edward sent him in chains to Shrewsbury, 
where he was tried for high treason and sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. The conquest of Wales was 
now complete. English laws, sheriffs, and courts of justice 
were established in the principality; the district was 
divided into counties; and strong castles were built to 
ensure the submission of the people. To please the Welsh, 
Edward's infant son, who had been bom at Caernarvon, was 
made Prince of Wales — a title whi<;h has ever since been 
given to the eldest son of the English sovereigns. 

AfElEtirs of Scotland. 

Alexander III., King of Scotland, who had married 
Edward's sister, died in 1286 A.D., without leaving any 
issue, except Margaret, the wife of Eric King of Norway. 
Through Alexander's care, the States of Scotland agreed to 
receive as their queen, Margaret, the daughter of Eric, then 
a child of three years old. This princess, known in history 
as The Maid of Norway, died at the Orkneys on her pas- 
sage to Scotland, and thus lefl the succession to the throne 
a matter of dispute and confusion. Out of thirteen candi- 
dates for the crown, John Baliol and Robert Bruce were 
considered to have the best claim. They were both 
descended from David Earl of Huntingdon, the brother of 
William the Lion. Baliol was the grandson of Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of David, and Bruce was the son of 
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Isabel, the second dsMghter, The Parliament of Scotland, 
in fear of civil war, referred the dispute to Edward. The 
English king marched to the north with a large army, and 
summoned the Scottish Parliament and the several claimants 
for the throne to appear before him at the castle of Norham. 
Having thus got the heads of the Scottish nation in his 
power, he demanded of them the acknowledgment of his 
right to settle the dispute as supreme lord of Scotland, and 
not as a chosen arbitrator. He based this claim on the &ct 
that William the Lion had sworn vassalage to Henry II., 
and that Richard I. had no right to sell it. The Scots, 
thus taken by surprise, were unable to make any 
resistance. Edward decided in favour of Baliol, 1292 
who, on doing homage, was placed in possession a.d. 
of the throne. 

Baliol soon felt the irksomeness of his condition as a 
vassal of the English king. His subjects, when they 
thought themselves aggrieved, carried their complaints to 
Edward, and he was summoned repeatedly to appear before 
the bar of the English Parliament. These indignities were 
evidently intended to rouse Baliol to rebellion, in order 
that Edward might have an opportunity of taking possession 
of Scotland. The quarrel between England and France 
led Baliol, in 1296 a.d., to threw off his yoke of vassalage. 
Edward at once marched northwards, took 
Berwick by storm, defeated the Scots near Dun- 1296 
bar, and advanced to Elgin without further oppo- a.d. 
sition. Baliol was dethroned, and, afler two years* 
confinement in the Tower of London, was allowed to retire 
to Normandy. The government of Scotland was left in the 
hands of the Earl of Surrey. The regalia and the great 
stone at Scone Castle, upon which the Scottish kings had 
been crowned fix>m the earliest times, were brought to 
London. This stone was regarded with great veneration 
by the Scots, and popular legend said it was the one upon 
which Jacob laid his head at Bethel. It is now to be seen 
in the chair in which the kings of England are still crowned 
in Westminster Abbey. 

The Soots, however, were not disposed to submit to 
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English rule. From 1297 a.d. to 1304 a.d., a struggle, 
known as the * Scottish War of Independence,' was car- 
ried on under Sir William Wallace. Earl Surrey 
1297 was defeated with great slaughter near Stirling, 
A.D. and, after strengthening the English garrisons, he 
was forced to retire across the borders. Edward, 
who was then in Flanders, hurried home, and, collecting all 
Ilia forces, overthrew the Scots at Falkirk, and inflicted 
upon them a loss of dO,000 men. Wallace withdrew to 
the woods, and, by sudden attacks, continued to harass the 
English forces. Treachery at last placed him in the power 
of Edward, who ordered him to be taken in chains to 
London, and there executed as a traitor. (1305 A.D.) 

Ailer the capture of Wallace the conquest of Scotland 
was thought complete, but in 1306 a.d. the Scottish 
nobility called upon Bobert Bruce, the grandson of 
BalioFs rival, to head them in another attempt at inde- 
pendence. The news of the crowning of this young 
nobleman roused the spirit of Edward, and he marched to 
the north, burning with revenge, and bent upon punirf)ing 
July 7, the whole nation. Illness, however, stopped his 
1307 march, and his death at Bui^h-on- Sands, near 
A.D. Garliale, put an end to his vows of vengeance. 

War with France. 

In the year following the appointment of Baliol to the 
throne of Scotland, a quarrel between some English and 
Norman sailors near Bayonne led to a war with France. 
In this quarrel a Norman sailor was accidentally killed. 
His countrymen, in revenge, seized some of the crew 
of an English ship, and hung them at the mast-head 
with several dogs. The sailors of the Cinque Ports 
fitted out a fleet of eighty ships, and sent a challenge 
to the French to flght out their quarrel in the open sea. 
Two hundred sail answered the challenge, but not one 
returned to tell the tale of their defeat. (1293 A.D.) 
This loss so angered Philip of France that he summoned 
Edward, as Duke of Aquitaine, to appear before him. 
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Edmund, the king^s brother, was sent oyer to settle the 
matter, and he foolishly surrendered to Philip the duchy 
of Guienne, the only English possession in France, on the 
understanding that it would be restored at the end of 
forty days. But when the time was expired, Philip 
reftised to restore the duchy and declared it forfeited, 
because the Duke of Aquitaine had not appeared in 
answer to his summons. Edward immediately prepared 
for war. To obtain funds for this purpose, he demanded 
from the clergy and laity more money than he had a right 
to chum, and he levied heavy duties upon wool without 
the consent of Parliament. An English army was sent 
into Guienne, and Edward himself was preparing to follow, 
when he heard that Baliol had made a secret treaty with 
the King of France, and had renounced his allegiance. 
After the settlement of Scottish affairs, Edward embarked 
with an army for Flanders, while another force was sent 
into Guienne. (1297 a.d.) On this occasion some of the 
leading English barons refused to accompany him, because 
he had exacted money contrary to the law, and they com- 
pelled him to confirm the Great Charter, and add to it a 
new clause to secure the nation for the future firom taxation 
without the consent of Parliament. 

Force of arms fiiiled to recover Guienne, and the news 
of the success of Wallace in Scotland made Edward glad 
to bring the war to an end. Through the mediation of 
Pope Boni&ce, peace was concluded with France in 
1298 A.D. The peace was strengthened by a double 
marriage. Edward, then a widower, married Margaret, 
Philip's sister, and it was arranged that the Prince of Wales 
should marry Isabella, the daughter of that king. Guienne 
was restored to the English in 1303 a.o. 

Death and Character of the King. 

Edward, as we have seen, died at Burgh-on-Sands, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age and the thirty-fifth July 7, 
of his reign, charging his eldest son to carry his 1307 
body before the army into Scotland, and not to a.d. 
bury it until the conquest of that country was complete. 
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In appearance, Edward was tall and commanding, and 
from the grea^ length of his legs he had the pame of Long 
Shanks. Hia character was open, manly, and royaL 
Prudence, foresight, vigilance, energy, and industry, made 
him a wise statesman and a successful soldier; but hia 
seyerity sometimes reached the point of cruelty. His reign 
is distinguished for the improvement of our laws, and, on 
this account, he has been called the English Justinian, 
His general character has also won for him the title of the 
Greatest of the Plantagenets, 

He was twice married : (1) to Eleanor of Castile, and 
(2) to Margaret of France. He left three sons and five 
daughters. 

MiscelUmeouB Fads. 

In 1279 A.D., an important law, called the Statute of 
Mortmain, was passed, by which lands were forbidden to 
be made over to religious bodies without the king's per- 
mission. The statute was so called because land given to 
a corporation yielded no fines or profits to the king, and 
was considered to be in a dead holding (in mortua manu). 

In this reign the Convocation, or clerical parliament, 
consisting of an Upper and Lower House, took its rise. 

The Jews, under Edward, suffered great cruelty and 
oppression. In 1290 a.d., they were banished firom the 
kingdom ; and did not return till the time of the Common- 
wealth. Their place as money-lenders was supplied by 
some Italian merchants, called Lombards, who settled in 
that part of London now named Lombard Street, and 
whose arms were the three balls now seen over pawn- 
brokers' shops. 

Windmills, spectacles, and looking-glasses, were intro- 
duced, and paper brought fi:om the East. Striking clocks 
were invented by an English abbot, but there were only 
two of them in the kingdom during this reign — one at West- 
minster, and the other at Canterbury. A trade in coal 
arose between London and Newcastle, but the use of the 
mineral was forbidden in the following year, on account of 
the smoke nuisance. 
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Influence of Gktveston. Bevolt of the Barons. 

Edward II., named Caemarvon, from the place of his birth, 
was twenty-three years old at hia father's death. The 
Scottish war was abandoned, and the old king's body 
buried at Westminster, contrary to his dying wishes. The 
young king soon showed his unfitness to occupy the throne. 
Unworthy favourites influenced his conduct, and eventually 
worked his ruin. The first of these was Piers Gaveston, 
a Gascon knight, who had been his companion in boy- 
hood. The Late king had banished him, on account 
of the worthlessness of his character, but the first thing 
young Edward did, afVer his accession, was to send for his 
old friend. The highest honours were at once con- 
ferred upon him. He was made Earl of Cornwall, and 
married the king's niece. When Edward went to France 
to marry Isabella, his favourite was appointed regent of the 
kingdom. The barons, already angered by the favours 
and honours given to this young Frenchman, were insulted 
by receiving nicknames. Roused by his insolence and 
haughtiness, they insisted upon his banishment, and he was 
sent to Ireland as lord-lieutenant. Afler a while the weak 
king recalled him, but, untaught by the past, his conduct 
became more provoking than ever. The Parliament, in 
order to check the favourite's power and ensure better 
government, appointed a council of twenty-one peers to 
rule the royal household, and these were called Ordainen, 
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Their first step was to banish Graveston, with the warning 
that if he returned he should be treated as a public enemy. 
After a few months the king again recalled him ; but the 
barons immediately took up arms, and, under the leadership 
of Thomas Earl of Lancaster, seized Gaveston at Scar- 
borough Castle, took him to Warwick, and beheaded him 
on Blacklow Hill. (1312 a.d.) Edward was very angry at 
his faToiu-ite*s death, but he was powerless to punish his 
nobles. 

War with ScoUand. 

When Edward I. died, Bruce was at the head of the 
Scottish nation ; and while the new king was wasting his 
time with worthless &yourites, and quarrelling with his 
barons, Bruce made himself master of Linlithgow, Rox- 
burgh, Edinbuigh, and Perth ; and Stirling was the only 
fortress in possession of the English. To save this plaee, 
already closely besieged, Edward marched with an army of 
100,000 men into Scotland. Bruce, with a picked army 
of 30,000 men, had taken up a strong position at Bannock- 
- burn, about a mile from Stirling, which he further 

191d' strengthened by digging pits, and covering them 
with sods. As the English approached, the Scotch 
all knelt down, in reverence to a crucifix carried 
through their ranks. ' See,* cried Edward, ' they are 
kneeling I they ask mercy.' * They do, my liege,' answered 
one of his knights, ' but it is firom God, and not from us. 
Trust me, yon men will win the day, or die upon the 
field.' ' Be it so, then,' replied the king, and ordered the 
charge to be sounded. The English, rushing furiously to 
the attack, were thrown into confnsion by the pits and the 
steady valour of the Scotch. Bruce, well protected by the 
nature of the groimd, bided his time ; and when he saw 
signs of wavering in the English ranks, he ordered his army 
to advance in one line. Just at that critical time some 
Highlanders made their appearance on a neighbouring 
hill, and the English, thinking them a firesh army, fled in 
confusion, with a loss of 30,000 men. This battle, so 
disastrous to the English, placed the northern counties for 
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a time at the mercy of the conquerors, and secured the 
independence of Scotland. 

The success of the Scots encouraged the Irish to strike 
a blow for independence. Edward, brother of the Scotch 
king, crossed over to Ireland, and was crowned king of 
Ulster at Carrickfergus. (1315 a.d.) For two years, as- 
sisted by his brother Robert, he nded in Ulster, •■ q| a 
but his death, in the battle of Fagher, near 
Dundalk, restored English supremacy. 

The Spencers. Second Bevolt of the Barons. 

Afler the battle of Bannockbum, the party of the Earl 
of Lancaster held the chief power in England, while 
Edward devoted himself to another favourite in the person 
of Hugh de Spencer, a young man of English birth, high 
rank, and noble family. This favourite became as hateful 
to the barons as Gaveston, and he and his father were 
accused in Parliament of usurping the royal authority, and 
were banished. Edward, roused at this insult, took up 
arms to resist the encroachments of the Lancastrian party, 
recalled the Spencers after three months' exile, defeated 
the confederate barons at Boroughbridge, captiured the 
Earl of Lancaster, and beheaded him in Pontefract Castle. 
(1322 A.D.) 

This success made Edward supreme in the government, 
and the power of the Spencers became greater than ever. 
But danger threatened the king from an imforeseen 
quarter. Charles the Fair of France complained about the 
government of Guienne, and Isabella was sent to Paris to 
arrange matters with her brother. She persuaded her 
husband to resign the duchy of Guienne to their eldest son, 
then a boy of thirteen years old, and to send him over to 
France to do homage. But this was only part of a plot for 
lier husband's overthrow. On the amval of the queen at 
Paris, she found there several barons of the Lancastrian party, 
and, amongst the number, Roger Mortimer, a young noble, 
powerful in the Welsh marches. Common hatred of the 
Spencers drew the queen and these exiled nobles together, 
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and Mortimer succeeded in gaming gacb a place in the 
queen's affections that she willingly joined a conspiracy for 
her husband's ruin. 

Collecting a force of 2,000 men, she landed on the coast 

of Suffolk, and was immediately joined by the dis- 

1326 contented nobility. Edward, finding himself 

AJ). deserted, withdrew to Wales, but the elder Spencer 

was captured in Bristol, and, though ninety years 

old, was hanged, and his body thrown to the dogs. His 

son, too, was captured, and after a mock trial at Hereford 

he was executed upon a gallows fifly feet high. 



Deposition, Murder, Character of the King. 

Edward now seemed utterly forsaken. Failing to rouse 
the Welsh in his favour, he set sail for Ireland, but contrary 
winds drove him back to Wales. There he was soon dis- 
covered by his enemies, and sent as a prisoner to Kenil- 
worth Castle. The queen then summoned a Parliament in 
her husband's name, which voted the deposition of the 
king, as one unfit to govern. (January 7, 1327 a.d.) A 
deputation, sent to Kenilworth, forced from him a deed of 
resignation in &vour of his son. The unhappy monarch 
was taken from castle to castle— to Corfe, Bristol, and 
Berkeley, and subjected to the greatest indignities. As 
bad treatment failed to put him out of the way, the queen 
and Mortimer determined upon his murder. One night 
the inmates of Berkeley Castle were roused from sleep by 
fearful shrieks in the king's apartment, and in the morning 
his dead body was shown without any marks of violence 
upon it. Report said that red-hot iron had been 
1*iOT ' P^B^^ ^^to his body through a horn. No one 
enquired into the matter, and the body was buried 
at Gloucester. Thus, nine months after his depo- 
sition, miserably perished Edward II., in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, and twenty-first of his reign. 

Edward resembled his father in person. In character, 
he was weak and passionate, and much of his time wan 
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spent ID idle amusementa, while the goTerntnent of the 
country waa left in the hands of &TOQiit«s. 

His children were : Edward, who became king ; Ji^n : 
aud two daughters. 

Miscellaneous Facte. 
The Enightii Templars, or order of Boldier-monki, 
founded in the earlj Crusades, were suppressed (1312 A.D.), 
and their property waa eventually placed in the hands of 
the Order of St. Juhn, or Knights Hospitallers. The great 
house of the Templars in London waa given to the law 
students in the following reign. Bills of exchange came 
into use ; the first commercial treaty waa made between 
England and Venice ; paper waa manufactured from rags, 
an innovation which the Chinese claim to have made, 
B.C. 170. Earthenware was introduced, and carrots and 
cabbages began to be used at table. Dublin Univeratjr 
waa founded in this reign. 
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The King's Minority. Fall of Mortiiner. 

Edward III., as the eldest sod of Edward IT., was declared 
king on his father's deposition, but, since he was onlj 
fourteen years old, Parliament appointed a Council of 
Regency, and nominated the Earl of Lancaster guardian and 
protector of the young king's person. The real power, 
however, rested in the hands of Isabella and Mortimer. 

The Scots, taking advantage of the disturbed state of 
England, invaded the northern counties. Edward accom- 
panied an army to repress them, and narrowly escaped 
capture by a daring troop of Scotch horse. The Scots 
withdrew across the border in safety, and afterwards made 
their own terms of peace. They demanded the release of 
all their prisoners, the withdrawal of all claim of superiority 
on the part of England, and the restoration of the regalia. 
This disgraceful peace was made by the advice of Moi*ti- 
mer, and, in consequence, much ill-will was excited against 
him. Many of the nobility hated him for his arrogance 
and pride, and the king's uncle, the Earl of Kent, was 
executed for conspiring his overthrow. (1330 a.d.) The 
Earl of Lancaster, too, was thrown into prison on suspicion 
of abetting the plot, and many others were prosecuted. 
This success made Mortimer more powerful than ever ; he 
took the title of Earl of March, and lived in royal style. 
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When Edward reached his eighteenth year he determined 
to shake off the authority of Mortimer, and take the 
goyemment into his own hands. He told his plans to 
several nobles, and Nottingham Castle was fixed upon as 
the place to seize Mortimer^s person. As the gates were 
always strongly guarded, an entrance into the castle was 
obtained through an underground passage. The obnoxious 
nobleman was seized and accused of usurping the royal 
authority, and forthwith hanged at Tyburn. (1330 a.d.) 
Isabella spent the rest of her life at her manor of Risings, 
in Norfolk, where the king paid her a formal visit once or 
twice a year. 

War with Scotland. 

Edward, having thus obtained the government of 
affairs, first gave his attention to Scotlarid. The great 
Bruce was desKl, and his son David II., a boy in his seventh 
year, then filled the throne. In the treaty that was made 
with Scotland just before the death of Bruce, it was agreed 
that the English nobles should be restored to their estates 
in that country. This remained unfulfilled, and the dis- 
contented English encouraged Edward Baliol, son of John 
Baliol, to make an attempt upon the Scottish crown. 
With a force of 3,000 men, Edward Baliol won his way to 
the throne in less than a month, but, foolishly dismissing 
his English supporters too soon, he found himself in another 
month driven across the border. Having promised to 
acknowledge the feudal superiority of the English king, he 
readily obtained Edward's help. While the latter was 
attacking Berwick — the key of Scotland — the 
Scots received a severe defeat at Halidon Hill, 1333 
where their regent was slain. Baliol was then a.ix 
acknowledged king, and all the south-eastern 
counties of Scotland were added to England. This cession 
of territory increased the dislike of the Scots to Baliol, and, 
in spite of English help, he was again driven out of the 
country to make way for David II. (1341 a.d.) Fortimately 
for the Soots, the attention of the English king was drawn 
to France, and thus their country was delivered from 
further interference. 

K 2 
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War with France. Crecy. Heyille^s Cross. Calais. 

Poitiers. 

In 1328 A.D., Charles lY. of France died^ without leaving 
any male issue. Edward claimed the throne of that country 
in right of his mother Isabella, the sister of the deceased king. 
But, according to the Salic law, which was in force in 
France, females were shut out from the throne, and there- 
fore Isabella had no claim. Edward, however, said that 
his mother could transmit the right to him ; but if this 
argument had any force, Charles of Navarre had a better 
claim, as may be seen from the genealogical table at the 
foot of the page. 

The peers of France refused to acknowledge Edward*i 

claim, and received Philip of Yalois as their king. Edward 

submitted, and did homage to Philip for Guienne, which 

belonged to the English cro\yn. But as Philip aided the 

cause of David II. of Scotland, Edward renewed 

. 1337 his claim to the French crown, took the title of 

A.D. King of France, made alliances on the Continent, 
and prepared for war. 

Hostilities were commenced from the side of Flanders 
in 1339 A.D., but with little success. In the fol- 

1340 lowing year, the English attacked a large 

A.D. French fleet off Slnys. The French lost 230 

ships out of 400, and 30,000 men, while the loss 

of the victors amounted to only 4,000. Edward then 
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commenced another campaign on land with a large army 
of mercenaries, but it proyed fruitless, and ended in a truce 
for two years. 

In the autumn of the year 1342 a.d., Edward renewed 
the war on the side of Brittany, which duchy was then in 
opposition to the King of France. The war, like the one 
before, was carried on without any advantage till 1346 a.d., 
when the English gained the first of the two great vic- 
tories which has shed a lustre on this reign. In that year, 
Edward sailed from Southampton with an army of 30,000 
men, and landed at Cape La Hogue, in Normandy. Meet- 
ing with no opposition, he advanced almost to the gates of 
Paris, laid waste Normandy, and then directed his march to- 
wards Flanders, pursued by the French. Crossing the river 
Somme, near Abbeville, in the face of a body of French 
cavalry, he took up a position near the village of Crecy, and 
there awaited the enemy. He divided his army of 30,000 
men into three lines : the first he'gave to the Prince of Wales, 
then only sixteen years old, and the third he commanded 
himself. The French came up with a large army of 
120,000 men, and, though tired with a hurried march, 
pushed on to the attack about four o'clock in the afternoon. 
In their van were 16,000 Genoese crossbowmen, specially 
brought from Italy to contend with the English archers. 
Just before the battle a tremendous storm broke in thunder, 
and rain, and hail, on the field, and fiocks of crows and 
ravens hovered with hoarse cries over the French ranks. 
When at las^t the sky had cleared, and the Genoese pre- 
pared their crossbows to shoot, the strings had been so wet 
by the rain that they could not draw them. The English 
archers, on the other hand, had kept their bows in cases 
during the storm, and so had their strings dry. As soon 
as the Genoese came within range, the archers let fiy their 
arrows so thick and fast ' that it seemed as if it snowed.' 
Unable to stand such a storm, they turned and fied in the 
wildest confusion. The French king, enraged by the flight 
of his bowmen, shouted to his men-at-arms, ' Kill me 
those scoundrels 1 ' His orders were obeyed, and the 
wretched Italians were cut down by their own friends. Tha 
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young Piincs of W&les, leading on bis men to the cha^e, 
was aoielj {resaed by tho enemy, and aent to hia &thei for 




help. The king, who was watching the battle from » 
neighbouring windmill, answered, ' Not ao ; let the boy 
win his spurs, and let the day be his.* This answer gave 
fresh courage to the English troops. They rushed agtun 
to the atlack, drore the French in headlong flight, and 
chased them without mercy, till du'kness put an end to 
the pursuit. Edwaid received his son widi open arms on 
his retom to camp, exclaiming, ' Uy brave Bon I persevere 
in your honourable course ; you are my son ; for valiantly 
have you acquitted yourself to-day, and worthy are you of 
a crown.' From this time the young prince became • 
terror to tii6 French, by whom be was called the Black 
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Prince, from the colour of the armour he t 




The battle of Crecy waa most deetructive to the French, 
who loet 11 princes, 1,200 knighta, and more 
than 30,000 common eoldiera. Among the slain .^. ' 
was John, the blind King of Bohemia, who in- ^''*»' 
usted upon entering the battle, and caused Hie 
reina of hie bridle to be tied to the horses of two of hu 
knights. The creat of this king, which consisted of three 
ostrich feathers, with its motto, Ich Dien (1 serre), was 
assumed by the Prince of Wales. 

Edward, afler the battle, marched to Calais, which he 
besieged by land and sea. But iu the meanwhile, David 
Bruce, taking advaatsge of Edward's absence, invaded 
England as an ally of France. He was met by 
Fhihppa, the queen, at Heville'i CroH, near 
Durham, where hia army was utterly defeated, 
and himself taken prisoner. He was liberated in 
1867 for a ransom of 100,000 marks. 
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The Siege of Calais continued for eleven months 
Though the townsmen defended their city with the greatest 
braverj, £imine at last compelled them to open the gates. 
(1347 A.D.) Edward, very angry with the citizens for their 
stubborn resistance, ordered six of their chief men to bring 
him the keys of the town with feet bare and ropes round 
their necks. One of the richest men of the town, Eustace 
de St. Pierre, volunteered to undergo this humiliation, and 
five others quickly followed his example. Kneeling before 
the English king, they gave him the keys of Calais, beg- 
ging for mercy. But Edward ground his teeth in passion, 
and called for the headsman to do his work. His queen 
then fell on her knees and begged for their lives. Her 
entreaties succeeded, and they were set at liberty. The 
native population was expelled, and a colony of English 
subjects took possession of the' town, which became an 
important mart for the sale of Flemish and English goods. 
It continued under English rule for more than two cen- 
turies. 

After the capture of Calais, a truce was made between 
France and England, which was further prolonged by a 
plague, called the Black Death. This dreadful pestilence 
first appeared in the north of Asia, and, spreading over the 
whole of Europe, destroyed about one-third of the popu- 
lation in every state through which it passed. In London 
50,000 people are said to have perished. 

In 1355 A.D., the truce ceased, and the French war was 
renewed as fiercely as ever. The state of France at that 
time was &vourable to the success of the English arms. 
Philip of Valois was dead, and John, his son, now occu- 
pied the throne ; but Charles of Navarre excited Actions 
in the country, which almost made it powerless to resist 
invasion. Edward advanced from Calais, while the Black 
Prince ravaged the south of France, and both returned to 
their respective quarters laden with much spoil. In the 
following year, the Black Prince, encouraged by his former 
success, entered into the heart of France with a small force 
of 12,000 men, of whom scarcely one-third were English. 
On his return to Guienne, he was overtaken, near Poitiers, 
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by King John with an army of 60,000 men. Though 
greatly outnumbered, the hero of Crecy refused to 
surrender, and with great skill took up a position where he 
could only be approached through a narrow lane. A body 
of Engli^ archers lined the hedges, and when the French 
advanced up the narrow way, they were so hotly plied 
with arrows that their dead soon choked up the road, and 
the rest were driven back upon their own men. « x ,q 
The victory of the English was complete ; John i qeo ' 
was taken a prisoner, and brought to London. 
The Battle of Poitiers thus stands one of the 
most memorable on record. 

King John was lodged in the palace of the Savoy, Lon- 
don, and was treated with the greatest attention and respect 
He signed terms of peace with Edward, by which he 
promised to give back all the possessions in France which 
were held by Heniy II., without exacting any homage for 
the same ; but the French nobility refused to agree to such 
a disgraceful peace. Edward, in consequence, again in- 
vaded France, and ravaged the country up to the walls of 
Paris. This led to fresh negotiations, and, at length, a 
treaty of peace was made at Bretigni, hence called the' 
Treaty of Bretigni, or the Great Peace, in which 
Edward renounced all claim to the French crown and the 
provinces of Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, and 
received in return, without the claim of homage, the 
provinces of Poitou, Guienne, with districts in that 
quarter, and the town of Calais, and the promise ^ g 
of three million gold crowns (equal to 1,500,0002. i ogn' 
of our money), as a ransom for the king. Three 
years afterwards. King John, fiiiling to raise 
the ransom, returned to England, and was again placed 
in the palace of the Savoy, where he soon sickened and 
died. 

Death of the Black Prince. Loss of the French 
Provinces. Death of Edward, etc. 

The English provinces in France were placed imder the 
rule of the Black Prince. In an evil hour, he marched 
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with an army into Castile to restore Pedro tibe Cruel. 
(1367 A.D.) Success as usual crowned bis arms; but Pedro 
revised to pay tbe expenses of tbe expedition, and be 
was therefore compelled to tax bis French subjects. Ilie 
Gascons appealed to Charles of France against such taxa- 
tion, who, contrary to the treaty of Bretigni, summoned the 
prince to Paris. He answered that he would come, but it 
wotdd be at the head of G0,000 men. War was thus re- 
newed with France. Failing health, however, compelled 
the prince to give up the command, and then the English 
cause grew weak. Afler his departure for England, the 
French went on from conquest to conquest, till, out of all the 

possessions in France, only Bordeaux, Bayonne, 

1376 and Calais remained to the English king. The 

A.D. Black Prince died, after a lingering iUness, in the 

forty- sixth year of his age, universally regretted 
by the whole nation on account of his many virtues. 
Edward did not long survive his favourite son ; he died 

the following year, at Shene, on the Thames, near 
1 ^77 ' Richmond, after a reign of fifty years, and was 

buried at Westminster. He was a brave, wise, 

and popular king. His ambition and warlike 
spirit led him into unjust wars ; but under his rule England 
enjoyed greater tranquillity than for a long time before 
or after. The wars with France employed all restless 
spirits, and tended to unite the various races which com- 
posed the people of this country. The Norman, the Saxon, 
and the Welshman fought side by side at Crecy and 
Poitiers, and there learned to forget their old hatred. 
Edward always consulted his Parliament on all important 
questions ; and it grew, in consequence, in importance and 
power. 

By his queen, Philippa of Hainault, he had six sons 
and five daughters. The jnost distinguished of his sons 
were the Black Prince ; Lionel Duke of Clarence ; John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster (bom at Ghent) ; Edmund 
Duke of York ; and Thomas Duke of Gloucester. 
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Miscellaneous Facts, 



To put an end to the Pope's practice of appointing 
foreign clergymen and others to clerical posts in Eng- 
land, or, as it was called, making ' provisions ' to English 
livings, a law was passed, called the Statute of Frovisors 
(1844), forbidding any such appointments; and in the 
following year this law was further improved by for- 
bidding appeals from the king*s courts to those of the 
Pope. Another important law made in this reign was the 
Statute of Treasons (1352), which limited the crime to 
three chief acts — (1) conspiring the king's death; (2) 
levying war against him ; (3) aiding the king's foreign 
enemies. 

Commerce greatly increased in this reign. Flemish 
weavers settled at Worsted, in Norfolk ; and one Thomas 
Blanket, of Bristol, established the manu&cture since known 
by his name. Wool was the chief article of export. The 
use of the French language in the English law courts was 
abolished, 1362. Windsor Castle was rebuilt by Edward 
III., the architect being William of Wykeham, the foimder 
of Winchester School. The men (^mployed in this work 
were levied, like an army, in every coimty. The Order of the 
Garter was instituted, 1349. It is said that the order and 
its motto originated in an incident which took place at a 
ball. The Countess of Salisbury having dropped her 
garter, the king picked it up and gave it to her, but at. the 
same time, observing some of the courtiers smiling, he said, 
^ Honi soil qui mal y pense^ — 'Evil be to him who evil 
thinks.' The title of * Duke ' was introduced by Edward . 
Rude cannon are said to have been used in the battle of 
Crecy. 

The members of the parliament called the Commons 
began to assemble in a separate Chamber, and adopted 
the practice of electing a Speaker. Geoffirey Chaucer, 
*the &ther-of English poetry,' and John Wiokliffe, the 
' Morning Star of the Reformation,' flourished at this time. 
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mCHABD II. (Bordeaux). 

Born 1867 A.D. Began to Beign 1877 A.D. 
Dethroned 1899 A.D. 



Bichard's Accession. 
Wat Tyler's Eebellion. 
Inyasion of Scotland. 



Bichard's Misgovemment 
His Deposition and Character. 
Miscellaneons Facts. 



Bichard's Acoession. Wat Tyler's Bebellion. 

Richard II., the only son of Edward the Black Prince, 
ascended the throne in his eleventh year. He was sur- 
named Bordeaux, from the place of his birth. His coro- 
nation took place with greater magnificence than usual, and 
the streets of London were gay with arches and banners. 
The government was vested in a Council of Regency, from 
which his uncles were excluded, but nevertheless their 
influence in public affairs was very great. 

The war with France still went on. To meet its expenses, 
a poll-tax of three groats was imposed upon every male and 
female in the country above the age of fifteen. This was 
evidently very unfair to the poor, for no difference was 
made between them and the rich, and the discontent in 
consequence was very widespread. The harsh way in which 
the tax was gathered turned the discontent of the people 
into rebellion. No doubt the condition of the poor at tills 
time was very bad, and their grievances many, so that it 
needed but an opportunity to fan their smouldering discon- 
tent into violence. The first outbreak took place in Kent. 
A tax-gatherer visited the house of Walter, a tiler, com- 
monly called Wat Tyler, in Dartford, and offered a gross 
insult to his daughter. The father struck the fellow dead 
on the spot. The bystanders praised the deed, and flew 
to arms to take vengeance upon their oppressors and to 
fight for liberty. The flame of insurrection spread instantly 
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through Kent and all the eastern counties as far as the 
Humber. Before the government had the least warning of 
the danger, the insurgents were on the way to London, 
under the leadership of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and others 
with feigned names. On Blackheath they assembled to 
the number of 100,000, and there their passions were 
further aroused by the address of one John Ball, a worth- 
less priest, who took for his text the lines — 

When Adam delved, and Ev6 span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

The rising was one of the poor against the rich ; the old 
cry of ' Down with the Norman 1 * gave place to * Down 
with the rich 1 ' and it was woe to the rich man who fell 
into the hands of the excited mob. They entered London, 
burned down the palace of the Savoy, broke open 
the prisons, cut off the heads of all the gentry on * ««, * 
whom they could lay hands, and pillaged the 
houses of the rich. Richard met a party of them 
at Mile End, and promised to grant their demands. These 
were : — 1. The abolition of slavery. 2. The reduction of 
the rent of land to fourpence an acre. 3. Liberty to buy 
and sell in fairs and market- towns. 4. A general pardon 
for past offences. The insurgents then withdrew to their 
homes. But Wat Tyler, at the head of 20,000 men, met 
the king next day at Smithfield, and behaved himself so 
insolently that Walworth, the Lord Mayor, struck him 
down with his sword, and the royal attendants despatched 
him. The rioters immediately prepared to avenge their 
leader's death, when the young king, with great presence 
of mind, rode up to them, exclaiming, ' What is the mean- 
ing of this disorder, my good people ? Are ye angry that 
ye have lost your leader ? I am your king : I will be 
your leader ! ' This boldness succeeded, and the rioters 
departed to their homes with the same promises as those 
made at Mile End. But in less than three weeks all the 
charters and promises were revoked, and more than 1,500 
of the rioters were put to death. 
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InvasioiL of Scotland. Misgovemmeiit of England. 

Eichard's boldness at Smithfield, when only sixteen 
years of age, had led to expectations of a successful and 
prosperous reign; but as he advanced to manhood his 
want of ability to rule became evident, and disappointed 
the hopes of his friends. The Soots, in alliance with 
France, having invaded England, Richard led an 

1385 expedition into Scotland, and burnt Edinburgh 

A.D. and other cities. Though he had lan army of 
60,000 men imder his command, he attempted 
nothing more, but returned home in haste to his vain 
pleasures and the guidance of &vourites. Border war&re, 
however, continued for some years. On one occasion the 
friends and retainers of Douglas the Scot and Percy of 
Northumberland met at Otterbonme, and there fought a 
fierce battle, which has been made famous in the old 
ballad of Chevy Chase. (1388 a.d.) Yoimg Percy, sur- 
named Hotspur, from his impetuous valour, was taken 
prisoner, and Douglas slain; and the victory remained 
undecided. 

Richard's indolent disposition, and his love of favourites^ 
caused great dissatisfaction. His imcle, Thomas Duke of 
Gloucester, took advantage of this to make himself head of 
the government, and, imder his influence, the Parliament 
called ' Wonderful and Merciless ' put two of the king's 
favourites to death, 1388. The following year, Richard 
took the government into his. own hands, and removed 
from the Goimcil all who had opposed him. For some 
years affairs went on quietly, although there was much 
dissatisfaction with the king's love of vain show and 
pleasure. Richard attempted to silence the miumurs of the 
nobility by harsh measures. His imcle, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, was suddenly arrested and sent to Calais, where he 
was mysteriously murdered ; other leading men were fined, 
imprisoned or executed ; and Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was banished. Only two of his chief oppo- 
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nents remained unpnnished — ^his cousin Hereford, son of 
the Duke of Lancaster, and the Duke of Norfolk. One 
day, these two having discussed their chances of sharing 
the same fate as the others, Norfolk was publicly accused 
by Hereford of slandering the king. Norfolk denied the 
charge, and appealed to the wager of battle. When both 
were about to enter the lists, the king forbade the duel, 
and banished Hereford for ten years and Norfolk for life. 
Richard, having thus got rid of his dangerous opponents, 
ruled like an absolute king. His will was law, and his 
government unjust ; but no one ventured to say a word 
against any of his acts, though discontent was general and 
deeply-rooted. 

Eichard*8 Fall and Character. 

When the Duke of Hereford was banished, the king 
i»aid that he should succeed to his &ther*s possessions; 
but on the death of the Duke of Lancaster, in 1399, 
Richard broke his promise and seized the estates. Here- 
ford, now Duke of Lancaster, smarting imder this injustice, 
landed at RavenBpnr, in Yorkshire, with 60 persons, saying 
that he had come only to claim his rights. He was imme- 
diately joined by the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, and as he marched southward new forces 
gathered round him daily, till on reaching London his 
followers numbered 60,000. Richard was absent in 
Ireland, and entirely ignorant of what was going on. 
When the news reached him, he hurried across to Milford 
Haven with a part of his army, but finding himself de- 
serted, he went in disguise to Conway Castle. There he 
was persuaded to surrender himself to the Earl of North- 
umberland, who conducted him with mock respect to 
London. A Parliament forthwith assembled, and de- 
posed him, on the ground of tyranny and bad government. 
The Duke of Lancaster then arose, and, crossing himself, 
said, ' In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I, 
Henry of Lancaster, claim this realm of England, as 
descended by right line of blood from the good lord King 
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Henry III.' The claim was immediatelj' admitted, and 
the two Houses of Parliament hailed him as 
^J^J^' Henry IV. of England. The law of succes- 
sion was thus broken, for the right to the throne 
by descent belonged to the descendants of Lionel 
Duke of Clarence, the third son of Edward IH. This 
revolution afterwards bore bitter fruits in the long wars of 
the Eoses. 

The deposed king was placed for safety in Pontefract 
Castle, but what became of him is not certainly known. 
Some say that he was there assassinated, or starved to 
death, early in the year 1400 ; while others say that he 
escaped to Scotland, where he lived in obscurity for many 
years. 

Bichard's character rendered him unfit to rule. To 
weakness of judgment was joined violence of temper, 
which in the last years of his government made him very 
tyrannical. He resembled Edward II. in dispositioUi 
general conduct, and unhappy fate. 

Though twice married — first, to Anne of Bohemia, 
secondly, to Isabella, daughter of Charles VI. of France- 
he left no children. 



Miscellaneous Facts, 

A very important law was made in this reign to curb 
still further the papal power in England. It was passed in 
the year 1393, and is called the Statute of Prsemimire. 
This Act outlawed any one, with loss of all property, who 
should introduce a foreign power into the land, or give 
obedience to any papal process which by right belonged to 
the king. 

In the latter part of the reign of Edward III., John 
Wickliffe, a priest educated at Oxford, began to preach 
against the abuses of the Church. He translated the Bible 
into English, and referred to that book as the standard of 
religious truth. His numerous followers were called 
Wickliffites and Lollards, from the word lollen or lulleti, 
' to sing,' on account of their hymn-singing. He died of 
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palsy, in tihe year 1385, at Lutterworth Rectory, Leicester- 
shire. Geoffrey Chaucer, who flourished at this time, was 
a follower of Wickliffe. 

Westminster Hall was rebuilt by Richard. Anne of 
Bohemia is said to have introduced horned headdresses, 
the modem pin, and side-saddles. The great London 
companies of the Fishmongers, Leathersellers, and Mercers, 
were foimded in this reign. Peers were first created by 
letters patent; and for the first time at the king's corona- 
tion, a knight threw down his glove as a challenge to any 
one to dispute the monarch's claim 
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Social Condition of the People in tJie Timt of 
THE FLAHTAeEKETS FSOFES. 

Food. Dress. Dwellings. Amusements. Vational 
Industry. Literature, ete. 

Food. — ^During this period, a sumptuous and eztrayagant 
style of living was introduced amongst the nobility. In 
addition to the two meals that were taken in the Norman 
period, the practice of having luncheon and a supper of 
cakes and wine came into use. This increase of luxury 
in living seems due to the chief nobility's custom of 
gathering round their tables large numbers of retainers, and 
endeavouring to outshine each other in hospitality and 
sumptuousness. At the marriage banquet of Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, the son of King John, 30,000 dishes 
were served up; and in the following century an abbot 
of St Augustine prepared 3,000 dishes for his 'guests. 
Richard II. is said to have daily maintained 10,000 re- 
tainers at his table. Housekeeping became so extravagant 
that Edward II. and Edward III. attempted to check it by 
special laws, but little regard was paid to them. 

The lower classes of the people were content with the 
frugal &re of their fbre&thers, and were satisfied with 
quantity rather than quality. 

Dress. — The style of dress of the upper classes continued 
much as it was before, till the reign of Edward II. The 
gentleman's loose tunic then gave way to a close-fitting 
garment, reaching down to the middle of the thigh, 
buttoned down the front, and fiistened round the waist by 
a girdle. The material was of the finest stuff, sometimes of 
various colours, and richly embroidered. It had two 
Bleeve% an inner one reaching to the wrist, and an outer 
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one ending above the elbow, from which hung Btreameiv 
of white clotli, called tippets. The headdress condited of 
a hood, attached to a cape, which was Jast«ned round the 
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neck. Long hose, and short laced boots tapering to a 
paint, completed the costume. The dress was remarkable 
for its variety of colours. One-half the tunic and hose and 
each shoe were usually of different colours, a variety which 
gave to tte wearer a. moat fantastic appearance. 

Down to the times of Edwurd II., kdiea wore dresaea 
with lone; trailing skirts, but during that reign the fashion 
changed to the opposite extreme. The trains were cut off, 
and tlie skirts became so scant that, with this and a head- 
dress like that of the men, a lady at a distance could 
scarcely be distinguished from a gentleman. The hair, 
instead of hanging in tails as formerly, was coiled up be- 
hind, and enclosed in a network of gold, silver, oi silk 
thread. Aprons, under the name of lapcloths, came iniA 
use ; and mourning habits of a black colour began to be 
worn in the reign of Edward III. Foppery increased very 
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mach in die tune of Gicliard II Men wore their hair 
long and careiully ovirled, and the long beard again came 
into &iihion 




Dwellingi. — Heury H. gave a check to the buildup of 
baronial castles, by enacting that no residence should be 
fortified without the king's license. As the country became 
mote settled, there arose a desire for greater splendour and 
comfort, and an attempt was made to give to the baronial 
residence the character of palace as well as fortress. Utmor 
houses were still embattled and surrounded by a moat. 
The banquet hall, with its arched windows and lofty roof, 
was the most remarkable feature of the dwellings of the 
nobility, but tlie smoke still continued to find its way out 
through the roof or the latticed windows. Chimneys and 
glass windows were as yet very rare. Town houses wm« 
characterised by high gables and small latticed windows. 
The castles of Alnwick, Conway, Warwick, Kenil worth, and 
Windsor, are specimens of the baronial residences of this 
period. 

Fumitore continued as scanty as before; tables still 
stood on trestle^ and chairs were only used on State 



The houses of the poor remaned nrchanged— 
being the chief material in their w 
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During this period, Gk>tMo Architecture took the place 
of the Norman style in ecclesiastical buildings. Pointed 
arches and profuse decorations are its distinguishing fea- 
tures. Its prevalence over Europe at this time is said to 
be due to the Society of Freemasons. Some of our finest 
cathedrals were built in this period. Up to the time of 
Edward I., the style of architecture was called the Lancet, 
or Early English Gtothic, distinguished by the lancet- 
shape of its arched doorways and windows. It is also 
characterised by great simplicity in its composition. 
The finest examples of this style are the cathedrals of 
Salisbury, York, Westminster partly, Glasgow, and Aber- 
deen, and the ruined abbeys of Elgin and Holyrood. The 
reign of Edward II. brought in with it the Decorated 
English style, distinguished from the former by greater 
decoration and the tracery of its windows. Of this kind, 
the best specimens are Exeter Cathedral and the ruins of 
Croyhmd and Tintem. The great east and west windows 
were introduced into churches during this period, and such 
buildings were handsomely adorned with painted glass and 
decorated spires. 

Amusements. — ^The tournament still continued to hold 
the chief place amongst out-door amusements. The dis- 
play, however, both of expense and of taste, was much 
greater than in the preceding period. Ordeal combats or 
duels were closely connected with the tournament. In 
cases where a charge could not be readily proved, resort 
was had to the duel on the faith that Heaven would defend 
the right. These combats became veiy frequent in the 
reign of Richard II. Hunting and hawking were other 
fiivourite sports of the nobility and gentry, in which ladies 
took a very prominent share. The clergy, too, were very 
fond of these sports, so much so that in the reign of 
Richard II. every clergyman who had not a benefice of the 
annual value of 10/. was forbidden to keep a dog for hunt- 
ing. It was a gentleman's pride to possess fleet steeds, 
high-soaring hawks, good hoimds, and bright armour ; and 
he seldom stirred abroad in times of peace without having 
a greyhound at his heels, or a falcon on his wrist. 

l3 
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The indoor games of the upper classes continued the same 
as in the former period ; these were chess, draughts, tricks 
of jugglers, jesters, mummings, minstrel singing, and 
dancing. The jester was now found in every noble house- 
hold. It was his duty to keep up the spirit of his jaded 
lord, and amuse the guests in the banquet-hall by jests and 
grotesque figures. 

The common people had their mummings, quoits, foot 
and hand ball, and at Christmas the Feast of Fools, in 
which merriment ran wild and decency was forgotten ; but 
the popular sport of the time was archery. 

This was regulated and encouraged by law. Every per- 
son possessing an sLnnual income of more than one hundred 
pence was obliged to furnish himself with a serviceable 
bow and arrows ; and all persons were required to practise 
archery, to the exclusion of all other games, on holidays 
during the hours not occupied by divine service. 

National Industry. — Commerce greatly increased 
during this period. Wool formed the great staple of the 
kingdom, and this article was chiefly exported to Flanders 
for purposes of manufacture. Edward III. invited weavers, 
dyers, and fullers from Flanders to settle in England, and 
chiefly to his wise policy we owe the establishment of the 
woollen manu&oture in this country. The trade in wool 
was considered so honourable a pursuit that even kings 
engaged in it. The conqueror at Crecy was called in 
derision by his French rival, the ' Boyal wool-merchant/ 
Flemish merchants were found in all the chief towns of the 
kingdom, and in the south-eastern ports of Ireland. They 
formed guilds for the protection of trade ; and in London 
their hall or &ctoiy was called the Gildhall, now known as 
the Guildhall. 

The discovery of the mariner^s compass gave an impulse 
to navigation and commerce, but the ships of the period 
were small in size. One manned by thirty seamen was 
considered very large. The royal navy, in times of war, 
was chiefly composed of vessels belonging to private 
merchants. 

The average rent of land was ^d. per acre ; the price of 
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wheat, 4d. 6d, per quarter; a &,t ox cost 16^.; a sheep, 
Is. 2d, J a hog, Sa, 4t2. ; ale, Id, per gallon ; a pair of shoes, 
4d, ; and broad cloth. Is, Ad, per yard. 

In the reign of Edward III. a hay-maker received Id, 
per day; a reaper of com, 3d,; a mason or carpenter, 4d,; 
but to find the present value of these sums, we must mul- 
tiply them by twenty or twenty-four. 

A laige portion of the trade of the country was transacted 
in &irs and markets. The shops of London tradesmen in 
the Cheap resembled sheds, and some of them were simply 
stidls in the street. The mercers dealt in toys and small 
wares, and their stock was as miscellaneous as that of a 
Tillage shop in the present day. A grocer was called a 
pepperer, and dealt in drugs and spices, of which pepper 
formed the most costly article. Drapers were originally 
makers of cloth — ' to drape ' signified to make cloth. Tailors 
made women^s garments, and dealers in articles of dress 
brought from Milan were called milliners. The population 
at this time numbered about 2,000,000. The number of 
firee labourers increased very much. Many slaves obtained 
their freedom by taking refuge in a walled town, and re- 
siding there for a year and a day. 

Language, Learning, and Literature.— The language 
at the be^ning of this period has been termed Semi- 
Saxon ; and from Henry III. to Edward III. Old English, 
In the reign of the latter monarch, the reaction against the 
Norman-French tongue became evident, and the statute 
passed in 1362 a.d., directing all pleas in courts of justice 
to be carried on in English, gave new life to the language 
of the people. The writers of Edward^s reign inaugurated 
the period of Middle English, which lasted tiU the death 
of Queen Mary (1558 a.d.). The changes indicated by the 
terms Semi- Saxon, &c., did not take place at any one defi- 
nite time, but gradually. The chief changes were — (1) the 
omission of many terminations or inflexions of nouns and 
verbs, and using in their place prepositions and auxi- 
liaries ; (2) the introduction of French and other foreign 
words. 

The clergy still continued to be the only learned men of 
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the time, bat their knowledge was very limited. The arts 
of war and the chase were all the nobles cared to know; 
few of them could read, and fewer still could write. Even 
many of those occupying high stations in the State were 
unable to write their names, and considered it no shame to 
sign documents with the mark of a cross. Hence it hap- 
pened that the learned professions and most of the high 
offices in the State were filled by clergymen. 

The chi^ cause of the ignorance of the laity was the 
scarcity of books. Before the invention of printing, all 
works were written by hand on parchment, hence called 
manuscripts, and this kind of labour was long and 
laborious. Parchment was the only material then used for 
writing upon, and the expense of this added consider- 
ably to the difficulty of multiplying copies. Libraries 
were only found in monasteries, where there was a room 
set apart for copying, called a scriptorium, or writing- 
room. The monks engaged in this work were skilful pen- 
men and painters of letters. The headings and margins of 
their manuscripts were usually ornamented with tasteful 
designs, painted with various coloured inks and richly em- 
bellished with gold and silver ; such embellishments were 
called illuminations. Books, thus illuminated, were very 
costly ; 40Z., equal to 8002. of present money, are said to 
have been given for a copy of the Bible. 

Throughout the greater part of this period, Latin was the 
language of all legal documents, but towards the close, 
French was frequently employed. All books of theology, 
philosophy, and science were written in Latin. With the 
exception of a few metrical chronicles and romances, for 
the most part translations from the French, no composition 
appeared in English, as distinct from the Anglo-Saxon, till 
the end of the reign of Edward I. It was not till the four- 
teenth century that our literature &irly started into exist- 
ence, when Chaucer appeared as the father of English 
poetry. In the two preceding centuries, the pop^ilar lite- 
rary characters were the minstrels, or troubadours, who, 
roving from castle to castle, sang to the harp in spirit- 
stirring lays the glories of war and the chase, and the 
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praises of love and beauty. The chief writers of this 
period in Semi-Saxon, Old English, and Middle English, 
respectively, were the following : — 



SEKI-SAXON (1066-1216). 

LATAMON, a Worcestershire priest: wrote a rhyming chro- 
nicle of Britain, said to be a translation of one of the Latin 
chronicles of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 



OLD ENGLISH (1216-1327). 

ROBERT OF GLOUCESTER (1230-1285): wrote a rhyming 
history of England, firomthe landbg of Brutus to Edward I. 

ROBERT HAHNYirG or DE BRUNNE, the author of a 
chronicle like that of Robert of Gloucester. 

XIDOLE ENGLISH (1327-1558). 

JOHN GOWER (1320-1402): wrote moral poetry; called by 
Chaucer the * Moral Gbwer/ 

GEOFFRET CHAUCER (1328-1400): the father of English 
literature ; the first great English poet. Chief work : * The 
Canterbury Tales.' 

JOHN KANOEVILLE (1300-1372) : wrote an account of his 
travels, said ' to be the oldest book in English prose.' 

JOHN WICKLIFFE (1324-1384), called *The Morning Star of 
the English Reformation/ Professor of Divinity at Oxford, 
Rector of Lutterworth : translated the Bible into English. 

WILLIAM LANGLANO, a priest: wrote *The Vision of Piers 
Plowman,' a satire upon the corruption of the age (1362). 

JOHN BARBOUR (1320-1395), Archdeacon of Aberdeen: wrote 
a poem about Robert Bruce. 



JOHN FROISSART (1337-1401), a native of Valenciennes: was 
a distinguished French writer of this period. The four books of 
his * Chronicle ' relate chiefly to English affairs. 



U6 



HISTOEY OP ENGLAND. 



LEABIira DATES OF THE PEBIOO (1164-1899). 



GENERAL EVENTS. 

Sentage introduced . .1159 

Beeket mnrdered 1170 

Massacre of the Jews . .1189 

Interdict 1208-14 

The first Bridge in London finished . 1209 
Begging Friars first appear in England 1221 
Jews banished from England . . 1290 
Baliol, King of Scotland . ... 1292 
Bobert Bmce crowned .... 1306 
Flemish Weavers settle at Norwich . 1331 
The Order of the Garter instituted . 1349 
The English Language adopted in 

Courts of Law .... 1362 
Death of the Black Prince . .1376 

The Bible translated by Wickliffe . 1380 



.D. 


Hknbt IL 


*> 


II 


>i 


BiCHABD L 


i> 


John. 


II 


II 


» 


Hbnby III. 


11 


Edw^bd I. 


II 


II 


»i 


II 


»» 


Edwabd II. 


if 


Edward III 


>i 


11 


II 


II 


II 


KiCHABD II 



CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 



Council of Clarendon 
Magna Charta 

Mad Parliament held at Oxford 
House of Commons founded . 
Statute of Mortmain passed . 
Ordainers .... 
Statute of Provisors passed 
The Statute of Treasons passed 
The Wonderful Parliament . 
Statute of PrsBmunire passed 



1164 


A.D. 


Hbnrt U. 


1215 


II 


John. 


1258 


II 


HbnbtIII. 


1265 


II 


It 


1279 


II 


Edward I. 


1310 


II 


Edward II. 


1344 


II 


Edward UL 


1352 


II 


»t 


1388 


II 


Richard IL 


1393 


ft 


M 
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WARS, BATTLES, TREATIES. 



The Third Crnsade 




1190-92 A.D. 


RiCHABD I. 


Battle of BouYines 




. . 1214 „ 


John. 


,, Lincoln . 






. 1217 .. 


Hknbt tit. 


„ Lewes . 






. 1264 „ 


It 


„ Evesham 






. 1266 „ 


tt 


Falkirk 






. 1297 „ 


Edward L 


„ Bannockbnm 






. 1314 „ 


Edwabd II. 


HaUdon Hill 






1333 „ 


Edwabd III. 


French War begins 






1338 „ 


»> 


Battle of Slays . 






1340 „ 




Crecy . 






1346 ,, 




„ Neville's Crosf 






tt t$ 




,, Poitiers 






1356 „ 




Treaty of Bretigni, or the Great Peace 1360 ,, 




Wat Tyler's Rebellion . . . 1381 „ 


RiCHABD II. 


Battle of Otterbonme, or C 


hevy 


Chaa 


>e 1388 „ 


II 



CHANGES OF DOMINION 



Conquest of Ireland 

„ Wales 

Calais taken 

Poiton and Gnienne aeqnired 
Loss of the French Provinoes 



1172 A.D. HbnbtII. 
1282 „ Edwabd I. 
1347 .. Edward III. 
1360 
1375 



II 



827 Beigned 9 yean 
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TABLE OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS, 
TO RICHAED n. 

EABLT SAXON KIH08. 
827 Aj>. — 1017 A»^. : 190 tbabs. 16 xnros, 

AJ). 

Egbert 

Ethelwalf 

Ethelbald 

Ethelbert 

Ethelred I 

Alfred 

Edward the Elder .... 

Athelstan 

Edmund I 

Edred 

Edwy 

Edgar . . . 
Eldward, the Mart^ .... 
Ethelred II., the Unready . 
Eklmnnd II., Ironaide . . 



836 
858 
860 
866 
871 
901 
925 
940 
946 
955 
958 
975 
979 
1016 



it 
t» 
»f 
»$ 
tt 
»t 
i» 
>t 

n 
i» 



n 



22 
2 
6 

^ 

80 

24 

16 

6 

9 

8 

17 

4 

37 

1 



M 
t» 
t» 
>» 
l> 
ft 
»» 
tt 
»» 
tt 
It 
tt 
t> 

M 



DANISH Kiiras. 

1017 A.D.~1042 Aj>. : 26 tbabs. 

Canute 1017 

Harold Harefoot .... 1035 
Hardicanute 1040 



3 KINGS. 

Beigned 18 yean 
6 
2 



tt 



tt 



tt 
$t 



SAXON LINS BESTOBSD. 

1042 A.D. — 1060 A.D.: 24 txabs. 2 kings. 

Edward III., the Confessor . . 1042 
Harold H 1066 



Beigned 24 years 

10 months 



NOBMAN KINGS. 

1066 A.D.~1154 A.D« : 88 ybabs. 

William 1 1066 

WiUiam n. (son) .... 1087 
Henry I. (brother) . , , 1100 
Stephen (nephew) . . . . 1136 

PLANTAaSNET LINE. 
1154 A.D.~1485 AJ>. : 331 tbabs. 
Henry II. (grandson of Henry I.) . 1154 



>* 

4 KINGS. 

Beigned 21 years 
13 
35 
19 



It 
tt 



tt 
It 



f> 



Bichard I. (son) 
John (brother) 
Henry III. (son) 
Edward I. (son) 
Edward II. (son) . 
Edward III. (son) . 
Bichard II. (grandson) 



1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 



14 KINGS. 

Beigned 35 years 
10 
17 



»t 
tt 
tt 
»» 
»» 
•» 
i» 



M 



56 
36 
20 
50 
22 



>» 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
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